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BOOKS 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now (History of Negro Race)... 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY. 
by Carter G. Woodson 
I sain esc aesdemaiamcnbeesetiionb 
by Ira de A. Reid and Arthur Raper 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. 
dh 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. I. 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN. 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO Wn cccccseccnnsnenenen 
by J. A. Rogers Cloth 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 
NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS... 
by Helen Adele Whiting 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO... 
by Jane D. Shackelford 
FOR MY PEOPLE... 
by Margaret Walker 
BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR... 
by Benjamin Brawley 
MARIAN ANDERSON 
by Kosti Vehamen 
IT WAS NOT MY WORLD... 
by Dedrick Jenkins 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO... 
edited by W. E. DuBois and Guy Johnson 
NEGROES IN B 
by Donald Pierson 
AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS. sino 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S. 
THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT... 
by Herbert Aptheker 
TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U. S. A.) paper 
by Charles S. Johnson 
A TIME FOR GREATNESS. 
by Herbert Agar 
ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES 
by MacKinley Helm 
THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIAN 
Virginia Writers Project 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
by Robert L. Jack 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER (An American Biography). 
by Rackham Holt 
THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860)... 
by John Franklin 
BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN. 
by Carey McWilliams 
earn ETTORE Os ssdeecsarmcsiansnemeninooiiel 
by Bertha Laurence Dumbar (Selected by Bertha Rodgers) 


RAILROAD TO FREEDOM... 
by Hildegard H. Swift . 

INVISIBLE EMPIRE (History of the Ku Klux Klan)... 
by Stanley F. Horn 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST 
by Shirley Graham & George Lipscomb 

FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver.. 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 

FREEDOM ROAD (A Novel) 
by Howard Fast 

DEEP RIVER (A Nove))......... 
by Henrietta Buckmaster 

RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems). 
by Melvin B. Tolson 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poems). 
by Irene West 
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ABOUT NEGROES | 


DEEP SOUTH 
by Allison Davis & Burleigh Gardner 
NEGROES OF AFRIC 
by Maurice Delafosse 
JIM CROW JOINS UP 
by Ruth Danenhower Wilson 
A RISING WIND___.. 
by Walter White 
WHAT THE NEGRO W. 
edited by Rayford W. Logan 
THE WINDS OF FEAR (A Novel of the South of 1944)... 2.50 
by Hodding Carter 
CITIZEN TOUSSAINT 
by Ralph Korngold 
THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS.._____._ 3.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 
WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Study of Africa and Postwar World)... 3.00 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 
COLOR AND DEMOCRACY. 
by W. E. B. Du Bois 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE... .95 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 
SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SOLDIERS..._. 2.50 
by Margaret Halsey 
HAITI OUR NEIGHBOR (A political play) 
by Henri Ch. Rosemond 
FATHER OF THE BLUES (An autobiography) 
by W. C. Handy 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY... 
by Carter G. Woodson 
COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR... 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
by Otto Klineburg 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION......_. 
by Charles S. Johnson 
THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST. 
by Melville J. Herskovits 
SE i a iircceniriccectrieeeiccecrnsieeiemeeenioniracnitante 
by Richard Sterner 
THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS... 
by Edwin R. Embree 
STRANGE FRUIT (Nove))..... 
by Lillian Smith 
1944 BOUND VOLUMES OF THE CRISIS 
(Limited quantity) 
SELECTIONS FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS......________.____- 
edited by Philip S. Foner 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 
by James Weldon Johnson 
AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook) 
by Edwin R. Embree 
HARRIET TUBMAN 
by Earl Conrad 
NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of Negro Literature)—DeLuxe Ed. 
BROWN AMERICANS 
by Edwin R. Embree 
RISING ABOVE COLOR.. 
by Philip Henry Lotz 
ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO. 
by Herbert R. Northrup 
THE NEGRO HANDBOOK. (1944) 
edited by Florence Murray 
DEE CRIS OE THUR Te nicer 
by Altona Trent-Jones 
UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG........___.___ Boards 3.50 
edited by W. C. Handy 
I pec ek chinese cmniennannicinrinicitens” OOD 
by Richard Wright 
TRAGIC GROUND ...... 
bv Erskine Caldwell 
re I acciciccceecctndorteenees 
by Bucklin Moon 
AFRICAN JOURNEY . insti ansiacnomanataie’ 
by Eslanda Goode Robeson 
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For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. Orders Filled Promptly 


69 FIFTH AVENUE 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 


Social Studies 
* 


For further information address 
The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 


1867 1945 


HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal School of Engineering 
Arts and Architecture 
Graduate School College of Pharmacy 
hool of Music College of Dentistry 

Bchool of Law 


School of Religion 
College of Medicine Summer School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 
ATHLETICS — R. O. T. C. 


250 Teachers @ 4,780 Students 
11,810 Alumni © 26 Buildings 


Registration 


AUTUMN Se -Oeabar 2, —. 

WINTER QUARTER..January 3, 194! 

SPRING QUARTER 6, 1948 

SUMMER QUARTER_First Term—June 10, 1946 

Second Term—July 22, 1946 
A Unit of the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


College and 
School News 


WEst VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE reports a 
record enrollment of more than eight hun- 
dred students. This figure exceeds the total 
enrollment for both semesters of the school 
year 1944-45 and breaks all previous records. 
A surprisingly large number of men students 
are enrolled, many of whom are veterans. A 
special feature of the college program this 
year is the veteran and civilian vocational 
courses based on Army and Navy training 
methods. 


William C. Jason, Jr., is new director of 
public relations at the BEREAN SCHOoL. Mr. 
Jason is already planning a Founder’s Day 
celebration for January 25, 1946. 


New faculty members at DELAWARE STATE 
CoLLecE are Dr. Harold C. Wearer, Pennsyl- 
vania State; Dr. Theodore Boyd, Radcliffe; 
and Dr. Mary Huff Diggs, Bryn Mawr. New 
teachers in the vocational educational divi- 
sion are Hardy O. Pierce, specialist in wood 
work, sheetmetal, and cabinet making; and 
Hilliard Harris, specialist in automobile me- 
chanics and machine-shop practice. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE opened its new school 
year in September with a record enrollment. 
New taculty members are Rev. E. A. Paul, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, teacher of Bible 
and college church pastor; Wm. Cousins, 
Yale, social sciences; Irvin Swack, Juilliard, 
violin and musical theory; Scott L. Eber- 
hardt, organ and piano; Irving A. McCollum, 
natural sciences; Mrs. Jennie Pollard, North- 
western, English; Mrs. Beulah J. Tipton, 
Tennessee State, teacher-training department ; 
Miss Frances E. Clark, Howard, English; 
and Miss Alethea Morton, French and Span- 
ish. 


The seventy-eighth annual session of St. 
AUGUSTINE’s COLLEGE opened on September 
20, with services in the college chapel, ron- 
ducted by Rev. Edgar H. Goold, president of 
the college. Principal address was delivered 
by the Right Reverend Edwin A. Penick, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of North Caro- 
lina and chairman of the board of trustees 
of the college. Brief talks were also given 
by Rev. Robert J. Johnson, of Wilson, N. C.; 
Rev. James K. Satterwhite, of Jacksonville, 
Fla. ; and the Revs. J. McDowell and Charles 
F. Wulf, both of Raleigh, N. C. 

New members of the coilege staff are 
James E. Livas, Jr., B. A., Morehouse, M. A., 
Columbia, social science; Mrs. Lillian S. 
Dickerson, B. A., Virginia State, M. A., 
Columbia, health and physical education; 
William M. Perry, B. S., St. Augustine’s, 
M. S., University of Michigan, dean of men 
and teacher of mathematics; and Grace Lane, 
B. A., Shaw, assistant to the librarian. 


GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Seminary 


The omnes Se legro Theological 
in Ameri or the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


6 
COURSES OF STUDY 
1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 


of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

3. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education, and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college wae and who desire to be 

trained for Christian Service. 


. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 

2 


For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 
Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


sone ees cammenesée. DIETETICS 
EDUCA CHANICAL wae 
HOME ECONOMICS PH HYSICAL EDUCATION 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Certificates and Diplomas in Cemmercial Dietetics, and 
Special Trade Courses 
Special Courses ‘Odtered in Vocations] Rehabilitaties 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study ¢ Summer Scheel ¢ U.S. Cadet Nurse Corpe 
Summer School Begins Fall Quarter 
June 4, 1945 September 10, 1945 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 


for Information Address: THE aes 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 
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TEXAS COLLEGE » 


An Accredited Liberal Arts College, offering ) 
courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts, ») 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science 

in Home Economics Degrees. ) 
Holds Membership in The Association of 
American Colleges and Universities and ) 
The American Council on Education. 

Has Senior College Rating with State De- ) 
partment of Education, and is rated by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- ) 
ondary Schools. 

Purpose: To provide a stimulating Intel- ) 
lectal and Social Environment for Devel- 
opment of young men and women for ) 
Effective Leadership and Service in the 
Important Pursuits of Life. ) 
Offers: A Wholesome Environment for Char- ) 
acter-Development. A Highly Trained Fac- 
ulty and Excellent Equipment and Standard ) 
Facilities. 

Accommodations: Dormitory accommodations y 
available for a Limited Number of Students. 
For General Information Address: ) 


The Registrar 
TEXAS COLLEGE e TYLER, TEXAS 


a 


) 
3 
TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 
BEREAN SCHOOL 
Vocational School 


SAA FALALA LALA LALA LAFALALALALALNEAEAY 














CO-EDUCATION - MODERATE TUITION 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
© 
47th year 
Matthew Anderson, Founder 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
e : 


1926-30 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Blanche Williams Anderson, Principal 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Edueational. 

COURSES—Quarter-heur credit system. Liberal Art. 
Elementary and Advaneed Courses im Education. 
Pre-Medical] Heme Econemics. Musie and Business. 

FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 








The American Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
© 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar 
© 
Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc., 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 








Subscribe to THE CRISIS 





Many white colleges are now offering 
courses on the Negro. A recent addition to 
this list is St. John’s University, Boerum 
Place and Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which is giving a course on “The Negro in 
American Life.” 


On page 246 of the September, 1945, issue 
of The Crisis it was announced that Elwood 
B. Boone, assistant professor of psychology 
at VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, had received his 
Ph, D. from Ohio State. It should have been 
the University of Michigan. 


SHAW UNIVERSITY announces fourteen ad- 
ditions and four replacements on its staff for 
the new school year. This increases the staff 
to fifty-six and this expansion is intended to 
offer adequate instruction for a capacity en- 
rollment. 

Returning as professor of mathematics and 
chairman of the division of natural sciences 
after a three years’ leave is Charles R. Eason. 
Rev. Moses N. DeLancy, former director of 
religious extension at Arkansas A. M. & N. 
College, will serve as director of the new 
rural church department. 

Other staff additions are Mrs. Jeanetta S. 
Kilgore, director of the nursery school; Miss 
Doris L. Neal, assistant librarian; Mrs. L. B. 
Green, assistant dietitian; Mrs. Ethea L. Wil- 
liams, assistant nurse and dormitory director; 
James H. Stevenson, assistant athletic direc- 
tor and instructor in physical education; Mrs. 
Rosa L. Bryant Hill, instructor in romance 
languages and English; Joel W. Wallace, in- 
structor in English and associate in publicity ; 
Miss Marion L. Gregory, instructor in bi- 
ology; Elbert E. Jones, instructor in physical 
sciences; Mrs. Ruth S. Weaver, instructor in 
education; John C. Anderson, instructor in 
social sciences; James A. Broady, Jr., instruc- 
tor in art; Mrs. Alma Trotter, assistant in 
the nursery school; and office assistants Mrs. 
Harriet McCrimmon Kee, 
Blount and Mary E. Grandy. 

President Robert P. Daniel has announced 


Misses Doris 


plans for the erection of a new modern gym- 
nasium at the college as a step toward more 
adequate equipment of the institution for an 
expanded program in health and_ physical 
education. 

Beginning this fall the college is offering a 
major in physical education to prepare stu- 
dents for physical and health education in- 
struction in the high schools. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY announces the appoint- 
ment of Bjarne E. Landa to its faculty as 
assistant professor of German. A native of 
Norway, where he graduated from the State 
College, Mr. Landa came to this country in 


1926 and enrolled in the University of South- 





The Crisis 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Marshall, Texas 
COEDUCATIONAL 
CLASS A— COLLEGE 


(Under Auspices of Methodist Church) 
Courses leading to - B. & B. S. degrees 


The Arts & Sciences—Home Economics 
Education —Music 


Summer School—1945 
(Two Sessions) 


June 11 ° August 17 
E. C. McLEOD, President 


For Information write: 
Registrar, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 

Regular—College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer — A_ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 

school teachers. 













All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


“Our whole curriculum is community- 
centered” is the philosophy of this institu- 
tion, which is making an educational 
experiment that is being watched by 
educators of the whole country. This 
experiment provides a high degree of 


individual attention to the student's indi- 
vidual problems, a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program 
of varied subjects, and an extensive use 
of visual teaching aids. 


Lemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





++ 


CLARK COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, granting the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics degrees. 

A college with a completely new physi- 
cal plant, unusually comfortable and beau- 
tiful boarding facilities, and modern equi 
ment for a high grade of academic work. 
For over seventy-five years Clark 
College has offered superior educational 
advantages ‘to Negro Youth. 


James P. Brawley, President 
4 4444444444444 444444 444444464 








MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 


For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville. Tennessee 
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DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Peansylvania 
A State-Aided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 
An Accredited High School Course 
Vocational Courses for Boys and Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 
For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Principal 
Telephone, Downingtown 335 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Feunded 1966 North Central Association 
College ef Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 











Music é Music Education 

Home Economics Agriculture 

Business Physical Education 
Administration 


Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 
The Beheel of TAW. .ccccccssécsiccs 8t. Louis 
The School of Journalism...... Jefferson City 
The Graduate School........... Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 
Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent yeass for the significant 
Places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and eharacter omnis stressed. 
Por further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 





















| XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
_of LOUISIANA 


| 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences | 
| 
| 


College of Arts and Sciences, including: 
"i Sua a fee & 
ent of Fine Arts 
Department of Music 
College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 
School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education } 
College of Pharmacy 
School of Social Service 
Summer School 


For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
| Washington Avenue and Pine Street 
| New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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NOTICE TO COLLEGES 
AND ADVERTISERS 
The Crisis is now located at 
its new headquarters in the 
WENDELL WILLKIE MEMORIAL BLDG. 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








ern California where he received both the 
B. A. and M. A. degrees. During 1936-37 
Mr. Landa was engaged in journalism and 
taught private classes in German, Latin, and 
the Scandinavian languages in Los Angeles. 
In 1938 he was granted a teaching fellowship 
at the University of Minnesota where he 
taught German and Norwegian and studied 
for a Ph. D. degree. 

Leaving the University of Minnesota in 
1942, Mr. Landa acted as translator for the 
Office of Censorship in Miami, Florida. Since 
1943 Mr. Landa has been identified with the 
Office of Censorship in San Juan, Peurto 
Rico. 

Miss Eva Deane Kemp, director of the 
International Student Center at Fisk, has re- 
turned to the college after visiting Washing- 
ton and New York, where she conferred with 
prominent individuals interested in the ex- 
change of foreign students, with enthusiasm 
for the development of an international stu- 
dent program at Fisk. 


HAmpTon INSTITUTE began its seventy-sev- 
enth academic year on September 20 with an 
enrollment of over one thousand students, at 
least forty of whom are veterans. 

President Ralph P. Bridgman announces 
the establishment of a special veterans’ bu- 
reau at the college. George C. Cooper, for- 
mer ensign and personnel officer in the U. S. 
Naval Training School at Hampton, will 
serve as director of the new bureau. Aim of 
the bureau is to execute federal and state 
policies regarding the rights and privileges of 
returning veterans under the terms of the 
GI Bill and Public Law 16. 

Benson L. Dutton, plant engineer at the 
college, has been re-elected southern regional 
vice-president of the National Technical As- 
sociation. The NTA is composed of out- 
standing Negro architects, engineers, chemists, 
and physicists. Included in the region headed 
by Mr. Dutton are Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Leo Pierre, a student in the division of 
trades and industries at the college, became 
the first Haitian citizen to receive a patent 
from the U. S. Patent Office recently when 
he secured a patent for a combination tool 
which can be used to assemble and dismount 
machine guns and other mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Patents are also pending for two other 
inventions by Pierre, one of them being a 
pocket machine gun and the other an auto- 
matic magazine for machine guns. He com- 
pleted his three inventions while studying 
machine shop practice at Hampton, where he 
is also studying automobile mechanics. 

New additions to the Hampton staff are 
Dr. Frederick D. Inge, who formerly taught 
biology at Southern University, Florida A. 
& M. College and Bennett, head of the de- 
partment of biology; James A. Cotton, pre- 
viously on the staff of Virginia State, head 
of the tailoring department; Dr. Nancy Bul- 
lock Woolridge, formerly on the staff of 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully acoredited momber of the 
Ameriean Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3)........++++ B.8. Degree 

2—Elementsry Bducation: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-8)....... B.S. Degrees 

3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary ané High School)....B.8. Degree 

4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High Scheol)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 

required fer admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 













KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Prepare For Post-War Leadership 
Degrees offered in 
TS AND SCIENCES 


AR 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 
Fall Quarter 
Freshman Orientation—Sept. 24 
Registration, all students—Sept. 26 
For information write to: 
RB. B. ATWOOD, President 

















JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 
H. L. McCrory ... . . President 





BUTLER COLLEGE 


1905 Tyler, Texas 1945 


Located in the heart of East Texas 
The Rose Garden of America 
A Four Year Co-Educational College 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 
in: 
Liberal Arts ond. Sciences 


Home Economics Agriculiure 
Music Theology 
Business Administration 


e 
For information write 
I. Jackson, President 
Mrs. M. B. Hunter, Registrar 


”, GROOT GR: 


nevwniointionideimecenamnt 
5 LANE COLLEGE '™5 


Jackson, Tennessee 
Accredited, Co-edueatiensl, Liberal Arts College, 
pe under the auspices ef the colored Methodist 
Episeopal Church. Standaré eourses of study leading to 
A. B. and B. S&S. degrees. Strong Faculty, wholesome 
religious environment. 
For catalog, and other information write: 


i . R. Sh The 
Acting President P. R. Shy or Registrar. 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graducte 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor's degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 
education. 

Seminary offering degree of B.D. 

JOHN M. ELLISON, President 

For information address the President or 


the Dean of the College, Va. Union 
University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 





SUMMER SESSIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 
at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 11-July 14 July 16-August 18 
Same credit for courses toward the 
Diploma or Degree as when offered 
during fall and winter sessions 

SPECIAL COURSES IN SOCIAL WORE 

WITH VETERANS 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work 


Affiliated with and enjoying all] the benefits 
ef regular Atlanta University Summer School 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry Street, 8. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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feports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants te loek after the interests cf eer- 
Fesponience students. 
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Jefferson Beauty School 


Learn Beauty Culture and Become Independent 
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Short or Brush-up Courses 
Trained to Work in Any State 
We Place Our Graduates... 
- Help You Secure License 
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Rock Hill, South Carolina 
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Louisville Municipal College, associate pro- 
fessor of English; Miss Beulah A. Williams, 
until recently on the staff of Bennett, sub- 
stitute instructor of drama and speech; Miss 
Edna Gleason, formerly on the staff of Lin- 
coln school at Teachers College, assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing; and William H. Robinson, 
formerly with the OPA, substitute instructor 
in education. 

Arthur E. Burke, associate professor of 
English, returns to the college this fall after 
a year of graduate study at the University 
of Wisconsin to be acting chairman of the 
Communications Center. Dr. Herbert F. 
Mells, recently appointed professor of music 
and director of the college choir, will be act- 
ing chairman of the music department in the 
absence of Miss Irene Sanders, who is on 
sabbatical leave pursuing graduate studies at 
Columbia university. 


Six hundred eighty-five students are en- 
rolled at VircintA UNIon UNrversity this 
year, representing twenty-five states, the Brit- 
ish West Indies, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

New faculty members are Clinton F. Oli- 
ver, Harvard, head of the department of 
languages and literature; Lucius Robinson, 
University of Wisconsin, German; Norville 
Smith, University of Pennsylvania, counsellor 
to men; W. O. Bradley, Howard, biology; 
Samuel Taylor, Northwestern, head football 
coach; Rev. Edward McCreary, Andover- 
Newton, School of Religion; Dr. Joseph T. 
Hill, Union Theological Seminary, school of 
religion; Mrs. Jeannette W. Boyer, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, dean of women; Miss 
Thelma Eflis, University of Pennsylvania, 
personnel department; and Miss Maree 
Morse, Drew university, religious education. 

Robert Brown Johnson returns to active 
duty after two years of advance study at the 
University of Minnesota. On leave are 
Thomas H. Henderson, dean; Mrs. Ruby 
Madden Townsend, and Thomas Freeman, 
all studying at the University of Chicago; 
and Lawrence D. Smith, studying at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The opening of the first semester of the 
school year at LincoLN University (Mo.) 
brought with it several additions to the fac- 
ulty and personnel. Among the new faculty 
members are Mrs. Florence B. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, assistant professor of so- 
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Free Placement—Employment Service for Graduates ané 
Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. 
Bupervised Dormitory Faeilities Available 
Make reservations NOW fer new term beginning >— 
October 8-15 — Jan. 28 & April 2-8 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR—Catalog “A” 
€27-628 Seuth Bread Street—Telephene PENnypacker 2933 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 


Exaltation of the Wisest and 
Best in Negro Life 









Administrative, Instructional, Personnel, 





Business, and Extra-Curricular Activities 
Determined by This Aim. 


A State and Federal Supported Institution. 
“A” Rated by Southern Association of Col- 
leges and condary Schools. Excellent 
Physical Plant. 


For General Information Write: 
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Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana 
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ciology; Donald A. Edwards, University of 
Chicago, assistant professor of physics; 
Isiah Israel, University of Michigan, instruc- 
tor in physical education; Miss Ella W. 
Montgomery, Colorado State College, assist- 
ant professor in home economics; Miss 
Evanel Renfrew, University of Iowa, assist- 
ant professor of foods and nutrition; Miss 
Ruth Muse, assistant instructor in mathemat- 
ics; Miss Mildred M. Turrentine, assistant 
instructor in music; and Miss Consuelo C. 
Young, assistant professor of journalism. 

Leaves of absence from the university have 
been granted or extended to N. P. Barksdale, 
for research and travel; Mrs. Ina A. Bolton, 
for study at the University of California; 
Miss Regina Goff, for study at Columbia; 
H. Hadley Hartshorn, for study at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Joseph T. Johnson, for 
study at the University of Michigan; Ray- 
mond H. Kemp, for study at Columbia; and 
Cyrus B. Taylor, for study at the University 
of Minnesota. 


Morristown COoL.eceE began its sixty-fourth 
academic year with increased enrollment. New 
faculty members are Dr. B. E. Moore, dean 
of the college; Dr. R. D. Minard, education; 
S. A. Cain, high school principal; Miss Ade- 
line Comer, music; Miss Alberta Snowden, 
mathematics; Miss Mamie E. Johnson, dean 
ow women; and Bruce Mackey, physical edu- 
cation and coach. 


The ATLANTA ScHOOL oF SociaAL Work re- 
ports one hundred nineteen full-time students, 
which is the largest enrollment in its twenty- 
five years of training young men and women 
for the profesison of social work. 


New appointments to the faculty of Spet- 
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MAN COLLEGE have been made in the depart- 
ments of biology, Spanish, mathematics, fine 
arts, English, and home economics. In biology, 
Dr. Barnett Smith and Miss Alice A, Stieg- 
litz; in Spanish, Miss Virginia F. Curry; in 
mathematics, Mrs. Georgia C. Smith; in 
sculpture and ceramics, Miss Alice W. Dun- 
bar; in home economics, Miss Georgia Poin- 
sette; and in English, Henry Thomas. 

Hale Woodruff returns to the college after 
a two-year leave as a fellow of the Rosen- 
wald Foundation. 


Miss Virginia Lacy Jones, acting director of 
the Atlanta University School of Library 
Service, received the Ph. D. degree in library 
science from the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago on September 14. 

New principal of the University Laboratory 
School is Mrs. Theresa B. Woodruff. Mrs. 
Woodruff is a graduate of Washburn College 
in Topeka, Kansas, and a former graduate 
student at the University of Chicago and 
Columbia and Ohio State universities. Since 
1938 she has been on the faculty of the At- 
lanta University Laboratory School. 


The new staff position of director of dor- 
mitories at MorEHOUSE COLLEGE will be filled 
by Rev. Alfonso L. Lowry, an honor gradu- 
ate of Morehouse in 1939. Mr. Lowry will 
also be on the faculty of the School of Re- 
ligion, the new director of which is Rev. 
George D. Kelsey, since 1938, a member of 
the faculty of Morehouse. 

Other appointments to the college faculty 
have gone to the following: Dr. Henry Mc- 
Bay, chemistry; Miss Wynona Moore. 
French; Miss Vera L. Sugg and Miss Geral- 
dine L. Calrk, English; and Miss Wilma M. 
Bristow, dietetics. 
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No Jim Crow Army-Navy 


T this writing it begins to look as though 
A, real beginning will be made by both the 
Army and the Navy toward abolishing the 
policy of segregating Negroes, the only group 
set apart in the armed services of the nation. 

From the Pacific has come a report that 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, a native 
Texan and former Chief of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, told Lester Granger and 
accompanying reporters that he favored inte- 
Admiral 
Nimitz pointed out, however, that the policy 
would have to be adopted by the Navy de- 
partment in Washington, 


grating the Negroes in the Navy. 


Needless to say, Nimitz would not have 
made this public statement for the press 
unless he had been fairly certain that there 
is enough agreement on the non-segregation 
policy to put it into effect. There is consider- 
able evidence that the Navy, moving cautious- 
ly, has already begun breaking down the 
segregation pattern. It is expected that the 
report of Mr. Granger, now on tour as a 
personal representative of Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal, will become the basis 
for formal announcement of the new policy. 

In the Army, no top-ranking officer has 
made a statement similar to that of Nimitz, 
but something is stirring and indications are 
that an announcement modifying or complete- 
ly abolishing segregation in that service will 
be made in the near future. It has been re- 
vealed that the Army made a survey of white 
officers and enlisted men who fought in 
Germany with Negro rifle platoons assigned 
to certain white regiments, and that the re- 
plies are favorable to integration. In fact, the 
replies were so favorable that the report was 
suppressed last May upon the recommenda- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, and is 
just now made public. 

These statements and reports are cheering 
news to that section of the population which 
has fought unceasingly and uncompromising- 
ly for an unsegregated fighting force. The 
battle is not yet won, but victory appears to 
be in sight. 


Mead Warns Democrats 


Coke James M. Mead (D., N.Y.) 
warned the Senate Democrats in cat 
October 11 that continued opposition on the 
part of southern members to legislation urged 
upon the Congress by organized labor, and 
continued acts and words from them which 
insult and antagonize racial and religious 
groups can result only in the loss of key 
areas and states, and the election of Republi- 
cans in 1948. 

Loss of the White House and the Congress 
by the Democrats would not mean loss of 
seats by the Dixie Democrats—that is, as 
long as we have the poll tax and other 
devices for restricting the franchise. But it 





Editorials 


would mean the loss of powerful committee 
chairmanships by the southerners and con- 
sequent lessening of their influence on the 
flow of legislation. 

Commenting on Senator Mead’s warning, 
Arthur Krock of The New York Times says: 

“The Southern wing of the party, he 
implied, must swallow its objections to cur- 
rent socio-economic proposals as it did so 
often while the New Deal was dominating 
the Democratic party and the leadership of 
President Roosevelt was only slightly re- 
sisted. . . . Otherwise, his hearers gathered, 
he sees a_ steadily worsening Democratic 
future in the large Northern states, the signs 
of which are already appearing. . . . After 
Mr. Mead had finished his warning, there 
was nothing to indicate that he had won any 
converts to his point of view in so far as 
this correspondent could discover.” 

The task of the Democratic party, as has 
been stated here before, is to retain the 
Roosevelt Democrats, the people who trusted 
FDR even while strongly distrusting practic- 
ally the entire Dixie wing. In this group are 
the Negro voters, some other racial and re- 
ligious groups, some large labor blocs, and a 
hast of independent voters. The gloomy pre- 
dietion of Senator Mead may easily come 
true unless the poll tax legislators see the 
light. 


Judge Mollison 


OR the first time in history a Negro has 

been named to a Federal judgeship in 
continental United: States. President Truman 
has nominated Irvin C. Mollison, prominent 
and able Chicago attorney to be a judge of 
the United States Customs Court. Prior to 
this appointment, William H. Hastie had been 
named by President Roosevelt as Federal 
judge in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Truman is to be congratulated upon 
this appointment, first because Mr. Mollison 
is a capable and brilliant member of the legal 
profession who brings to the post all the 
qualifications needed; and second because the 
post is not a “Negro” one in the sense that it 
deals primarily with Negroes, or in matters 
with which large numbers of them are con- 
cerned. Negroes generally have been disap- 
pointed in the appointments of Mr. Truman 
thus far, but the naming of Mr. Mollison will 
take some of the edge from their feelings. 
In this instance, as in so many others, the 
Democrats, despite their Dixie bloc, have 
shown themselves to be smart enough to 
overthrow precedent on racial matters for the 
sake of politics. The Republicans have shown 
little or no flexibility in this respect. 


The Klan Again 


ROM Georgia comes the not-surprising 
news that the Ku Klux Klan has been 
revived and has about 20,000 dues-paying 





_members in that state alone. One of its pur- 


poses, as might be expected, is, in the words 
of Grand Dragon Samuel Green, “protection 
of home and the chastity of white woman- 
hood.” It also announces the continuation of 
its fight against Communism, and although 
Jews and Catholics are not mentioned, it 
declares for “the mixing of those who have 
the same ideas,” which might be their way of 
stating opposition to Jews and Catholics. The 
joining fee is $10 and annual dues are $6, 
with an additional $2 for an insurance fund. 
Negroes who claim to have difficulty in find- 
ing $1 or $2.50 per year to join the NAACP 
might take note. 


“Why Not?” 


E do not believe that anyone really 

expected the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to change the policy of refus- 
ing the use of their Constitution Hall in 
Washington to Negro artists. The DAR does 
not move very fast. It lives in the past, and 
the terrific slap it received several years ago 
when it denied its hall to Marian Anderson 
has not had time to register, even with the 
impetus of the war. 

But no one expected the First Lady of the 
land, Mrs. Harry Truman, to reply, “Why 
not?” when she was asked by a reporter 
whether she would attend future affairs of 
the DAR. Mrs. Truman had plausibly ex- 
plained that she attended a DAR tea because 
the invitation had been accepted before the 
Hazel Scott incident arose. So far so good. 
Not the best, but good. 

Then the Missouri lady uttered what may 
become one of the classic unfortunate re- 
marks in politics. Would she attend future 
DAR affairs now that she knew their policy, 
now that her distinguished husband had com- 
pared the DAR ban to Nazi policies? 

“Why not?” she said. 


Georgia Primaries Open 


HE ruling of Federal Judge T. Hoyt 

Davis of Macon, Ga., that Negroes must 
be permitted to vote in the Democratic pri- 
maries of that state is one more victory in the 
long battle to secure the ballot for the millions 
of disfranchised Negro citizens in the South. 
The poll tax disfranchises Negroes and 
whites, but if it were outlawed (as it should 
be) there would still remain the barrier to 
Negroes of the so-called “white” primary. 
The sweeping decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Texas case on April 3, 
1944, that primaries were a part of the elec- 
tion and could not be closed to Negroes was 
met in several states, including Georgia, with 
stubborn resistance. Now that a U. S. district 
judge, himself a Georgia Democrat, has 
rendered an opinion, it is reasonbale to sup- 
pose that qualified Negro Democrats will cast 
their ballots in increasing numbers. 





se ON’T curse the dark, light a can- 
dle,” is an age-old Oriental adage 
which Japanese-Americans apply to 
the problems of their every day living. 

Recently when the members of a profes- 
sionally prominent East Bay Japanese fam- 
ily were released from the Topaz, Utah, re- 
location center, they were asked in apparent 
concern and irreproachable sincerity: “Did 
you know that the Negroes in the Bay Area 
resent your return to your homes on the 
Coast ?” 

Members of the Nisei family replied that 
they did not. They thought it odd and ex- 
pressed surprise among themselves that the 
return of Japanese-Americans should arouse 
resentment among Negro Americans. The 
“warning” question aroused no matching re- 
sentment in them, but it strengthened their 
determination to tread carefully and offend 
no one. 

In San Francisco’s Fillmore district, where 
the Negro population has quadrupled itself 
since World War II began, it has been 
hinted repeatedly since the Issei, Nisei and 
Sansei—first, second and third generation 
Japanese—began returning that there “might 
be trouble.” The returnees from relocation 
centers serving the Northern California area 
—Topaz, Utah and Hart Mountain, Wyoming 
—might create tensions and produce racial 
diffculties in the area. 

In the East Bay area, Oakland and Berke- 
ley, predictions ran rife about hardships that 
the in-migrant Negro population would suf- 
fer when returning Japanese Americans re- 
claimed their homes and other properties. Of 
San Francisco’s Fillmore district, San Mateo 
and other communities in the West Bay and 
Peninsula region, similar predictions were 
made. 

Nevertheless, as the War Relocation Au- 
thority makes plans to close most of its 
centers in this area by mid-November or not 
later than Christmas, a number of heartening 
signs have been noted in the Northern Cali- 
fornia area. Not the least of these is the 
indication that there won’t be any difficulty 
between returning Japanese-Americans and 
Negro Americans if that difficulty must be 
of their own making—if seeds of friction are 
left to be sown by members of those groups. 
An exhaustive survey of neighborhoods for- 
merly occupied by Americans of Japanese 
ancestry reveals that the Nisei are anxious 
above everything else to avoid any friction. 
Most Negroes are frankly surprised, and 
somewhat puzzled, at the idea that they are 





Negroes and Japanese Evacuees 
By Thelma Thurston Gorham 


What are the possibilities for 
racial tension between Negroes 
and the returning Japanese 
evacuees on the West Coast? 
How much Japanese-American 
property is now occupied by 
Negroes? What have been the 
relations of Negroes and Jap- 
anese-Americans? The reader 
will find answers to these ques- 
tions in this discerning article 





Richard R. Gorham, Jr. 


A Nisei family is moving back into the 

ground floor apartment of this building. This 

building, one of several in which Negroes 

and Nisei are now living side by side, is 

located on Buchanan street between Post and 
Geary. 


supposed to be resentful about the return of 
the Japanese. 


Number of Nisei Returned 


To date of the 1,300 individual Japanese- 
Americans who have returned to the San 
Francisco -area, about 600 are in family 
groups. By Christmas several thousand Japa- 
nese will have returned to Northern Cali- 
fornia. The alarmists have been predicting 
wholesale evictions of Negro families from 
former Japanese-occupied properties. So far 
evictions have been very slow. Moreover, 
contrary to popular rumors, Issei and Nisei 
do not own a large amount of the property 
credited to them. In most of the Northern 


California areas where they established them- 
selves, most of the Japanese were renting 
their properties, both commercial and resi- 
dential. Some of the Issei, first generation 
Japanese, had paid rents from twenty-five to 
thirty years. The reason for this is two-fold. 
First, many of the Issei, in fact the majority 
of them, came to America with the idea of 
gaining wealth with which to return to the 
homeland and live out their declining years 
in luxury. Secondly, California law prohibits 
ownership of property by first-generation 
Japanese. Most first-generation Japanese who 
out off returning to Japan and became rooted 
here did so because their children were 
Americans and preferred to remain that way. 

An estimate of the number of pieces of 
property owned by Nisei in San Francisco, 
including business and residential tracts, is 
hard to arrive at. This is due to the fact 
that a number of pieces of former Japanese- 
American-owned property have been sold 
since the Japanese were evacuated in 1941, 
and a number of pieces of property have 
Leen listed in the names of title and holding 
companies. Estimates vary from 83 up to 
122 pieces of commercial and residential prop- 
erty owned in the Fillmore district. Of this 
figure approximately 78 pieces may be classi- 
fied as business property. This does not 
leave a great many pieces of residential 
property. 

Prior to the present wartime growth of 
San Francisco’s Afro-American population, 
Negro residency followed no rigidly segre- 
gated pattern. The small number of Negro 
residents were “swallowed up” in the city’s 
polyglot population. The majority of the 
Negro population lived in the blocks between 
Fillmore and Presidio, California and Turk, 
an area bordering on the Japanese settlement. 
Smaller numbers were located in other sec- 
tions of the city; but even the area of Negro 
concentration, the Fillmore district, did not 
constitute a “Black Belt,” inasmuch as size- 
able groups of white, Filipinos, Chinese and 
Japanese resided in the same area. When 
the Japanese were relocated in 1941, the 
newly available space for housing and living 
was taken over for and by the expanding 
Negro population. The Negro area of resi- 
dence was extended about six blocks in the 
direction of San Francisco’s downtown busi- 
ness district. With the influx of thousands 
of new Negro residents into the area, a 
larger section of the city became a definite 
residential district with a decidedly dark 
complexion. 
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Richard R. Gorham, Jr. 


Many signs denoting Nisei occupancy or Japanese business have been replaced by signs of numerous small Negro businesses that flourish 


in the Fillmore district. 


However, many Japanese signs, too heavy to move or take down easily, have been left up and signs of the new 


occupants have been placed above, below and around the old displays, which once symbolized this section on Post street between Webster 
; and Buchanan known as San Francisco’s “Little Tokyo.” 


However, in view of the numerical unim- 
portance of Japanese-owned residential prop- 
erty all of the predictions about impending 
tensions appear ludicrous. At the same time, 
one can’t help realizing that the situation has 
another aspect which counter-balances ridicu- 
lousness with gravity. It is apparent that, 
small though they may be in number, the 
Japanese-owned properties can be used as a 
splitting wedge by the “divide and rule 
crowd” to put the two minorities against 
each other. Moreover, in the congested area 
into which the in-migrant Negro war workers 
in San Francisco have been forced by re- 
strictive covenants and a deplorable lack 
of decent available housing, everything is 
used for residences. To meet the shortage, 
business buildings, store fronts, shops, all go 
when an enterprising realtor can obtain them, 
sub-let them to an even more enterprising 
individual who has them partitioned into 
cubbyhole “living quarters” which are rented 
at extortionate prices to desperate war-work- 
ers and their families. When one realizes 
that a two-story, four-flat building can, and 
does, house up to twenty-five families, then 
one begins to see the extent to which the 
anti-Japanese racial propaganda can make 
that splitting wedge an incendiary and vic- 
ious weapon at the disposal of American- 
Style fascists and others who might profit 
by keeping the two groups at swords’ points. 


Amount of Property Owned 


Although Japanese Americans controlled 
fully one-fourth of San Francisce’s flourish- 
ing cleaning and dyeing industry before the 
war and played a fairly important role in 
many of the city’s other commercial enter- 


prises, this is what the Japanese own today 
in the way of business establishments: three 
amusement places, six apartment buildings or 
rooming houses, three appparel shops, two 
art shops, two beauty and barber shops, eight 
churches, five craftsmen shops, one drug 
store, two express, taxi or auto hire estab- 
lishments, one food products manufacturing 
concern, three retail food stores, six general 
agencies, three hotels, one import-export 
firm, five laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, three newspaper printing shops, 
five organizational or club buildings, five 
professional office buildings, four restaur- 
ants, two service stations with garages and 
two miscellaneous commercial establishments. 

It is because there are potentially fascist 
interests at work on the scene that one looks 
hard for signs which point in other direc- 
tions—signs which do not indicate racial 
tensions and community tensions. One finds 
them in the sympathetic attitude of Negro 
tenants toward their returning Japanese land- 
lords and neighbors, in the “hostels” which 
Negro groups in San Francisco and Oakland 
have helped to establish for returning Nisei, 
in the considerate and patient notices which 
Japanese give tenants who must vacate their 
premises. 

So-called racial attitudes are conditioned 
by things which affect individuals, directly 
or indirectly. Among the in-migrant Ne- 
groes of Northern California attitudes vary 
according to the degree in which the return 
of the Nisei affect war-workers living in the 
congested areas that were formerly the neat, 
quiet and altogether unglamorous Japanese 
settlement. 

When the Japanese were evacuated from 


the Coast, there were Negroes who thought 
it “a dirty shame.” There were those who 
felt that if that sort of thing could be done 
to one minority it might be done to another. 
Rarely did Negroes feel that the Japanese 
should have been kept in the relocation cen- 
ters. 


Racial Attitudes 


While flagrant Negro resentfulness to- 
ward the returning evacuees is not easily dis- 
cernible, there are conversely, numerous re- 
ports of Japanese who are very unhappy 
about the treatment that their properties re- 
ceived at the hands of Negro tenants. There 
have been reports of resentfulness on the 
part of Japanese toward Negroes who rented 
homes in which Issei and Nisei property 
was stored and who abused, pilfered or de- 
stroyed that property. Whites committed 
the same sort of offenses—and worse ones, 
motivated by greed. One Japanese with 
whom I talked told of a white family which 
broke int. ‘he 'ncked-up section of the Nisei 
home, pilfereu tiadi.) p.---essions, sold a’ type- 
writer, vacuum sweeper and an adding ma- 
chine, in addition to “borrowing” the Nisei 
landlord’s automobile for a trip to Los. An- 
geles. Another Japanese told of a Negro 
family whose care of his property would 
have warranted no censure—if the tenants 
hadn’t pawned a valuable painting and for- 
got to get it out of hock before the Nisei 
returned. 

The tendency on the part of Negro Amer- 
icans toward resentment of the Japanese is 
something that occurs only in rare instances, 
such as those in which tenants hard-pressed 
for housing are pressured by landlords, sim- 
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ilarly hard-pressed. The so-called smoulder- 
ing resentment is not a prevalent condition; 
it appears to be more a figment of some- 
one’s unhealthy imagination. It is signific- 
ant that wherever any resentment has been 
discovered there is also found housing dif- 
ficulty, growing out of discrimination in 
housing toward Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
Negroes and Filipinos. 

It is significant that at a Town Hall meet- 
ing held in the Booker T. Washington Com- 
munity Center in San Francisco, there was 
no argument given by the negative side when 
the Center’s Carver Club debated the ques- 
tion, “Should Japanese Be Returned To The 
West Coast.” A Negro minister whose con- 
gregation is predominantly colored, was the 
first San Francisco cleric to welcome the re- 
turned Japanese and invite them to member- 
ship in his church. Negro neighbors of a 
Nisei dentist and his wife in Oakland were 
among the first to welcome them back to 
their home. A Nisei couple reported that on 
a train enroute home from a relocation cen- 
ter the friendliest person they encountered 
was a Negro train porter. In San Mateo, 
Issei and Nisei reported to the WRA that 
Negro occupants had kept their home immac- 
ulate and had taken remarkable care of 
their possessions. Former Negro clients wel- 
comed a Nisei dentist back to his office in 
San Francisco. One Japanese girl came back 
to San Francisco to live temporarily with 
Negroes who had been her family’s neigh- 
bors. Others followed suit. Now many 
Negro families throughout the Peninsula 
area have taken Japanese into their homes. 

Practically all of the efforts at arousing 
or creating tensions have had as their crux 
the critical Northern California housing sit- 
uation. On the employment front, few at- 
tempts have been made, and fewer inroads 
gained, in pitting Negro Americans against 
Orientals. Obviously the national policy of 
relocating as many as possible in eastern 
cities has lessened the possibilities for ten- 
sion in this connection. On the other hand, 
the types of employment into which the re- 
turned Japanese are being taken seldom con- 
flict with those in which the Negro is seeking 
integration or infiltration. So far the ma- 
jority of individual returnees have been sin- 
gle girls who go into secretarial or clerical 
work with the OWI, WRA and a few other 
governmental agencies. To get housing, 
many do part-time domestic work in ex- 
change for rooms. Nisei males who come 
back are usually drafted at once. Almost 
simultaneously with their return their Se- 
lective Service numbers “come up” and they 
are put into uniform. Returning Nisei 
4-F’s have experienced job placement dif- 
ficulties which make some of the rebuffs 
experienced by Negroes on the Coast seem 
mild by comparison. 


The Employment Picture 


The employment picture does have its 
brighter side, however. At the Stanford 


(Continued on page 330) 
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From top to bottom: Hub of the Fillmore district is this busy intersection at Geary and 
Fillmore streets. Here one sees a colorful mixture of black, brown, and yellow faces. 
Occasionally one sees a white face, too. This building formerly housed the larges Japanese 
language school on the West Coast but is now occupied by the Booker T. Washington 
Community Center. Once a Japanese YMCA, this building (bottom) became the Buchanan 
Street USO for Negro GIs. 
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Like A Winding Sheet 


By Ann Petry 


E had planned to get up before Mae 
H did and surprise her by fixing break- 

fast. Instead he went back to sleep 
and she got out of bed so quietly he didn't 
know she wasn’t there beside him until he 
woke up and heard the queer soft gurgle of 
water running out of the sink in the bath- 
room. 

He knew he ought to get up but instead 
he put his arms across his forehead to shut 
the afternoon sunlight out of his eyes, pulled 
his legs up close to his body, testing them to 
see if the ache was still in them. 

Mae had finished in the bathroom. He 
could teil because she never closed the door 
when she was in there and now the sweet 
smell of talcum powder was drifting down 
the hall and into the bedroom. Then he heard 
her coming down the hall. 

“Hi, babe,” she said affectionately. 

“Hum,” he grunted, and moved his arms 
away from his head, opened one eye. 

“It’s a nice. morning.” 

“Yeah,” he rolled and the sheet 
twisted around him, outlining his thighs, his 
chest. “You mean afternoon, don’t ya?” 


over 


Mae looked at the twisted sheet and gig- 
gled. “Looks like a winding sheet,” she said. 
“A shroud—.” Laughter tangled with her 
words and she had to pause for a moment 
before she could continue. “You look like 
a huckleberry—in a winding sheet—” 

“That’s no way to talk. 
like this,” he protested. 

He looked at his arms silhouetted against 
the white of the sheets. They were inky 
black by contrast and he had to smile in 
spite of himself and he lay there smiling 
and savouring the sweet sound of Mae’s 
giggling. 

“Early?” She pointed a finger at the 
alarm clock on the table near the bed, and 
giggled again. “It’s almost four o'clock. 
And if you don’t spring up out of there 
you’re going to be late again.” 

“What do you mean ‘again’?” 

“Twice last week. 
before. 


Early in the day 


Three times the week 
And once the week before and—” 

“I can’t get used to sleeping in the day 
time,” he said fretfully. He pushed his legs 
out from under the covers experimentally. 
Some of the ache had gone out of them but 
they weren’t really rested yet. “It’s too light 
for good sleeping. And all that standing 
beats the hell out of my legs.” 

“After two years you oughtta be used to 
it,” Mae said. 

He watched her as she 


fixed her hair, 


Johnson could not hit a woman 

because a woman could not hit 

back the way a man did. But 

something had to happen to 

relieve that disquieting tension 
in his hands 


powdered her face, slipping into a pair of 
blue denim overalls. She moved quickly and 
yet she didn’t seem to hurry. 

“You look like you’d had plenty of sleep,” 
he said lazily. He had to get up but he kept 
putting the moment off, not wanting to 
move, yet he didn’t dare let his legs go 
completely limp because if he did he’d go 
back to sleep. It was getting later and later 
but the thought of putting his weight on his 
legs kept him lying there. 

When he finally got up he had to hurry 
and he gulped his breakfast so fast that he 
wondered if his stomach could possibly use 
food thrown at it at such a rate of speed. He 
was still wondering about it as he and Mae 
were putting their coats on in the hall. 

Mae paused to look at the calendar, “It’s 
the thirteenth,” she said. Then a faint ex- 
citement in her voice. “Why it’s Friday the 
thirteenth.” She had one arm in her coat 
sleeve and she held it there while she stared 
at the calendar. “I oughtta stay home,” she 
said. “I shouldn’t go otta the house.” 

“Aw don’t be a fool,” he said. “To-day’s 
payday. And payday is a good luck day 
everywhere, any way you look at it.” And 
as she stood hesitating he said, “Aw, come 
on.” 

And he was late for work again because 
they spent fifteen minutes arguing before 
he could convince her she ought to go to 
work just the same. He had to talk per- 
suasively, urging her gently and it took time. 
But he couldn’t bring himself to talk to her 
roughly or threaten to strike her like a lot 
of men might have done. He wasn’t made 
that way. 

So when he reached the plant he was late 
and he had to wait to punch the time clock 
because the day shift workers were stream- 
ing out in long lines, in groups and bunches 
that impeded his progress. 

Even now just starting his work-day his 
legs ached. He had to force himself to 
struggle past the out-going workers, punch 
the time clock, and get the little cart he 
pushed around all night because he kept 
toying with the idea of going home and get- 
ting back in bed. 


He pushed the cart out on the concrete 
floor, thinking that if this was his plant he’d 
make a lot of changes in it. There were too 
many standing up jobs for one thing. He'd 
figure out some way most of ’em could be 
done sitting down and he’d put a lot more 
benches around. And this job he had—this 
job that forced him to walk ten hours a 
night, pushing this little cart, well, he’d turn® 
it into a sittin-down job. One of those little 
trucks they used around railroad stations 
would be good for a job like this. Guys sat 
on a seat and the thing moved easily, taking 
up litthke room and turning in hardly any 
space at all, like on a dime. 

He pushed the cart near the foreman. He 
never could refer to her as 
It was funny 
to have a woman for a boss in a plant like 
this one. 


remember to 
the forelady even in his mind. 


She was sore about something. He could 
tell by the way her face was red and her 
eyes were half shut until they were slits. 
Probably been out late and didn’t get enough 
sleep. He avoided looking at her and hur- 
ried a little, head down, as he passed her 
though he couldn’t resist stealing a glance at 
her out of the corner of his eyes. He saw 
the edge of the light colored slacks she wore 
and the tip end of a big tan shoe. 

“Hey, Johnson!” the woman said. 

The machines had started full blast. The 
whirr and the grinding made the building 
shake, made it impossible to hear conversa- 
tions. The men and women at the machines 
talked to each other but looking at them from 
just a little distance away they appeared to 
be simply moving their lips because you 
couldn’t hear what they were saying. Yet 
the woman’s voice cut across the machine 
sounds—harsh, angry. 

He turned his head slowly. “Good Even- 
in’, Mrs. Scott,” he said and waited. 

“You're late again.” 

“That’s right. My legs were bothering 
me.” 

The woman’s face grew redder, angrier 
looking. “Half this shift comes in late,” 

“And you’re the worst one of all. 
always late. Whatsa matter with 


she said, 
You’re 
ya?” 
“Tt’s my leg,” he said. 
don’t ever get rested. 
used to sleeping days. 
started.” 
“Excuses. 


“Somehow they 
I don’t seem to get 
And T just can’t get 


You buys always got excuses,” 
her anger grew and spread. “Every guy 
comes in here late always has an excuse. 
His wife’s sick or his grandmother died~or 
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somebody in the family had to go to the 
hospital,” she paused, drew a deep breath. 
“And the niggers are the worse. I don’t 


care what’s wrong with your legs. You get’ 


in here on time. I’m sick of you niggers—” 
“You got the right to get mad,” he inter- 


rupted softly. “You got the right to cuss 
me four ways to Sunday but I ain’t letting 
nobody call me a nigger.” 


He stepped closer to her. His fists were 
doubled. His lips were drawn back in a thin 
narrow line. A vein in his forehead stood 
ut swollen, thick 


And the woman backed away from him, 


not hurriedly but slowly—two, three steps 
back 

“Aw, forget it,” she said. “I didn’t mean 
nothing by it. It sliped out. It was a acci- 
_dent.” The red of her face deepened until 
the small blood vessels in her cheecks were 
purple. “Go on and get to work,” she 
urged. And she took three more slow back- 
ward steps. 


He stood motionless for a moment and 
then turned away from the red lipstick on 
her mouth made him remember that the fore- 
man was a woman. And he couldn't bring 
himself to hit a woman. He felt a curious 
tingling in his fingers and he looked down 
at his hands. They were clenched tight, 
hard, ready to smash some of those small 
purple veins in her face. 

He pushed the cart ahead of him, walking 
slowly. When he turned his head, she was 
staring in his direction, mopping her fore- 
head with a dark blue handkerchief. Their 
eyes met and then they both looked away. 

He didn’t glance in her direction again 
but moved past the long work benches, care- 
fully collecting the finished parts, going 
slowly and steadily up and down, back and 
forth the length of the building and as he 
walked he forced himself to swallow his 
anger, get rid of it. 

And he succeeded so that he was able 
to think about what had happened without 
getting upset about it. An hour went by 
but the tension stayed in his hands. They 
were clenched and knotted on the handles of 
the cart as though ready to aim a blow. 

And he thought he should have hit her 
anyway, smacked her hard in the face, felt 
the soft flesh of her face give. under the 
hardness of his hands. He tried to make his 
hands relax by offering them a description 
of what it would have been like to strike her 
because he had the queer feeling that his 
hands were not exactly a part of him any 
more—they had developed a separate life 
of their own over which he had no control. 
So he dwelt on the pleasure his hands would 
have felt—both of them cracking at her, first 
one and then the other. If he had done that 
his hands would have felt good now—re- 
laxed, rested. 

And he decided that even if he’d lost his 
job for it he should have let her have it and 
it would have been a long time, maybe the 
rest of her life before she called anybody 
else a nigger. 












The only trouble was he couldn’t hit a 
woman. A woman couldn’t hit back the 
same way a man did. But it would have 
been a deeply satisfying thing to have 
cracked her narrow lips wide open with just 
one blow, beautifully timed and with all his 
weight in back of it. That way he would 
have gotten rid of all the energy and ten- 
sion his anger had created in him. He kept 
remembering how his heart had _ started 
pumping blood so fast he had felt it tingle 
even in the tips of his fingers. 

With the approach of night fatigue nibbled 
at him. The corners of his mouth dropped, 
the frown between his eyes deepened, his 
shoulders sagged; but his hands stayed tight 
and tense. As the hours dragged by he 
noticed that the women workers had started 
to snap and snarl at each other. He couldn’t 
hear what they said because of the sound of 
the machines but he could see the quick lip 
movements that sent words tumbling from 
the sides of their mouths. They gestered 
irritably with their hands and scowled as 
their mouths moved. 

Their violent jerky motions told him that 
it was getting close on to quitting time but 
somehow he felt that the night still stretched 
ahead of him, composed of endless hours of 
steady walking on his aching legs. When the 
whistle finally blew he went on pushing the 
cart, unable to believe that it had sounded. 
The whirring of the machines died away to a 
murmur and he knew then that he’d really 
heard the whistle. He stood still for a mo- 
ment filled with a relief that made him sigh. 

Then he moved briskly, putting the cart in 
the store room, hurrying to take his place 
in the line forming before the paymaster. 
That was another thing he’d change, he 
thought. He’d have the pay envelopes 
handed to the people right at their benches 
so there wouldn’t be ten or fifteen minutes 
lost waiting for the pay. He always got 
home about fifteen minutes late on payday. 
They did it better in the plant where Mae 
worked, brought the money right to them 
at their benches. 

He stuck his pay envelope in his pants’ 
pocket and followed the line of workers 
heading for the subway in a slow moving 
stream. He glanced up at the sky. It was 
a nice night, the sky looked packed fuil to 
running over with stars. And he thought if 
he and Mae would go right to bed when 
they got home from work they'd catch a 
few hours of darkness for sleeping. But 
they never did. They fooled around—cook- 
ing and eating and listening to the radio and 
he always stayed in a big chair in the living 
room and went almost but not quite to sleep 
and when they finally got to bed it was five 
or six in the morning and daylight was al- 
ready seeping around the edges of the sky. 

He walked slowly, putting off the moment 
when he would have to plunge into the 
crowd hurring toward the subway. It was 
a long ride to Harlem and to-night the 
thought of it appalled him. He paused out- 
side an all-night restaurant to kill time, so 
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that some of the first rush of workers would 
be gone when he reached the subway. 

The lights in the restaurant were brilliant, 
enticing. There was life and motion inside. 
And as he looked through the window he 
thought that everything within range of his 
eyes gleamed—the long imitatilon marble 
counter, the tall stools, the white porcelain 
topped tables and especially the big metal 
coffee urn right near the window. Steam 
issued from its top and a gas flame flickered 
under it—a lively, dancing, blue flame. 

A lot of the workers from his shift—men 
and women—were lining up near the coffee 
urn. He watched them walk to the porcelain 
topped tables carrying steaming cups of cof- 
fee and he saw that just the smell of the 
coffee lessened the fatigue lines in their 
faces. After the first sip their faces soft- 
ened, they smiled, they began to talk and 
laugh. 

On a sudden impulse he shoved the door 
open and joined the line in front of the 
coffee urn. The line moved slowly. And 
as he stood there the smell of the coffee, the 
sound of the laughter and of the voices, 
helped dull the sharp ache in his legs. 

He didn’t pay any attention to the girl 
who was serving the coffee at the urn. He 
kept looking at the cups in the hands of the 
men who had been ahead of him. Each time 
a man stopped out of the line with one of 
the thick white cups the fragrant steam got 
in his nostrils. He saw that they walked 
carefully so as not to spill a single drop 
There was a froth of bubbles at the top of 
each cup and he thought about how he would 
let the bubbles break against his lips before 
he actually took a big deep swallow. 

Then it was his turn. “A cup of coffee,” 
he said, just as he had heard the others say. 

The girl looked past him, put her hands 
up to her head and gently lifted her hair 
away from the back of her neck, tossing her 
head back a little. “No more coffee for 
awhile,” she said. 

He wasn’t certain he’d heard her correctly 
and he said, “What?” blankly. 

“No more coffee for awhile,” she repeated. 

There was silence behind him and then 
uneasy movement. He thought someone 
would say something, ask why or protest, 
but there was only silence and then a faint 
shuffling sound as though the men standing 
behind him had simultaneously shifted their 
weight from one foot to the other. 

He looked at her without saying anything. 
He felt his hands begin to tingle and the 
tingling went all the way down to his finger 
tips so that he glanced down at them. They 
were clenched tight, hard, into fists. Then he 
looked at the girl again. What he wanted to 
do was hit her so hard that the scarlet lip- 
stick on her mouth would smear and spread 
over her nose, her chin, out toward her 
cheeks; so hard that she would never toss 
eher head again and refuse a man a cup of 
coffee because he was black. 

He estimated the distance across the coun- 

(Continued on page 331) 
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The Detroit Elections: 


Problem in Reconversion 
By Gloster B. Current 


ITH mounting unemployment, strikes, 

and the demand of the CIO for a 

thirty per cent wage increase thrown 
into the boiling kettle of reconversion prob- 
lems, the approaching November 7 elec- 
tion in Detroit has achieved nation-wide in- 
terest. As the date nears for settling the 
issues of housing, transportation, empioy- 
ment and many other economic issues affect- 
ing the common man at the polls, the 
question worrying strategists for labor and 
management is whether Detroit will elect a 
labor mayor, and three progressives—one of 
them a Negro—to the Common Council. 

A labor mayor means a labor government. 
A labor government means an end to the 
conservatism of the Jeffries’ administration 
and full speed ahead for the auto worker’s 
plans to make Detroit a labor town. A labor 
town will mean that government will pay 
more heed to anti-discrimination programs 
and no longer will the city government be a 
party to segregation and discrimination as 
public policy. 

In the August 7 primary 202,801 voters 
went to the polls on a hot summer’s day and 
nominated Rev. Charles A. Hill for Common 
Council and Richard T. Frankensteen for 
mayor. Hill, militant pastor of the Hartford 
Baptist Church, finished ninth in the field of 
66 candidates for the Common Council. His 
ninth place gave him the distinction of plac- 
ing higher than any Negro candidate has 
done in previous elections. 

Frankensteen, vice-president of the power- 
ful United Automobile Workers Union 
(CIO), with PAC and Negro support, some 
scattering help from liberal and progressive 
organizations, “bested” Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, Jr., in the primary by 14,000 votes. 
The 1945 primary was labor’s third major 
bid to elect a mayor; its first try to celct one 
of its own men. In 1937, labor-supported 
Attorney Patrick H. O’Brien took a beating. 
In that year most Negro workers did not 
belong to the unions and voted against the 
labor slate. 

In 1943, labor and Negroes, along with 
liberal organizations, supported Judge Frank 
Fitzgerald against Jeffries. In the 1943 pri- 
mary Fitzgerald received 98,583 votes while 
Jeffries could only get 60,360. In desperation, 
Jeffries with the aid of the Detroit News 
launched a campaign of “race-baiting” and 
“labor-baiting” which turned the tables in the 
election. The “hate” campaign waged by 


A factual discussion of the men 

and the issues in the Detroit 

mayoralty and_ councilmanic 
elections 


Bruno Hollywood 
Richard T. Frankensteen, vice-president of 


the United Automobile Workers (CIO) has 
high hopes of unseating Detroit's Mayor Jef- 
fries in the November 6, 1945, elections. 


Jeffries was unparalleled in Detroit election 
history. 


Jeffries’ Record 


Jeffries has been mayor in Detroit since 
1939. Before that he was president of the 
Common Council. In all elections prior to 
1943, he had strong Negro support. His 
father, Judge Edward J. Jeffries, was an 
old-time liberal and a friend of Negroes and 
labor. Whenever a Negro was brought into 
his court, a victim of brutality or unwar- 
ranted arrest, the “old man” would lecture 
the cop and let the downtrodden defendant 
go. Before he died, the Judge campaigned 
for his son in Negro districts and asked, as 
a favor to him, that the boy be elected to 


Council. Thus the Negro voters caine to siip- 
port the younger Jeffries and stuck with him 
through his early political career. 

The war accentuated the housing problem 
in Detroit. Housing for Negroes was fifty 
per cent substandard in 1940, but the increase 
of war workers to man the newly created 
industries called for increased housing. Be- 
cause of a Jeffries-created policy of “not 
changing the racial characteristics” of neigh- 
borhoods where war-housing projects were 
built, the needs of Negro war workers were 
unmet throughout the entire war period. 

The Detroit branch of the NAACP in 
April, 1943, requested the Housing Com- 
mission to declare a policy of “bi-racial” oc- 
cupancy in order to allow those who were in 
need of housing to fill the units on a “first 
come, first served” basis. Instead, the Hous- 
ing Commission, at Jeffries’ request, formu- 
lated the “racial characteristics” policy. 


The famous Detroit Riot occurred in June, 
1943. According to sociologists and others 
who investigated the riot, its cause was pri- 
marily the housing shortage and police bru- 
tality. The police department’s attitude 
toward Negroes was severely censured by 
Walter White and Thurgood Marshall in 
their report on the riot and by Humphrey 
and Lee in their book Race Riot. 

Jeffries issued a white paper after the riot 
condemning Negro leaders, militant organi- 
zations and the Negro press. Dr. James J. 
McClendon, president of the Detroit branch, 
and the Association came in for special criti- 
cism by Jeffries because of their activity to 
secure mixed housing. The mayor attempted 
to say that militancy, rather than lack of 
housing and the brutality of the police, was 
the cause of the conflict. 

It was natural that Negro voters would 
oppose Jeffries in the 1943 election, The ques- 
tion is asked, what has he done since 1943 
to correct the conditions which created con- 
flict? 

A new police commissioner was appointed 
after his re-election—John Ballenger, former 
welfare commissioner. He was given the job 
of assuaging Negroes by making improve- 
ments in the Department. Ballenger has done 
a good job. As Commissioner, he caused the 
retirement of Superintendent Louis L. Berg, 
who was considered “anti-Negro.” He pro- 
moted liberal officers to places of respon- 
sibility and consulted with Negro leaders on 
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The Crisis 





Sheriff Andrew Baird of Wayne County offers support to Rev. Charles A. Hill in his fight for 
election to the Detroit Common Council. To the left of Mr. Hill is Fred A. Allen, prominent 
businessman who ts conducting the campaign for Hill. Hill also has PAC and progressive support. 


policy affecting the community. Whenever 
reports of brutality were submitted by 
NAACP or other organizations, the Com- 
missicner has given the complainants sym- 
pathetic hearing and in some instances the 
officers have been brought before the trial 
board. 

The housing problem, however, became 
worse, By December, 1944, the Housing Com- 
mayor that under the 
policy of not changing the racial characteris- 


tics, they had 


mission wrote the 
reached their limit of war 
for Negroes. There were no addi- 
tional sites available for the 14,000 bonafide 
applicants seeking housing. The FPHA had 
programmed 1400 units of housing for the 
Detroit area but 


housing 


there were no acceptable 
sites available under the Mayor’s policy. 

The Mayor presented the matter to the 
Common Council on January 18, 1945. He 
did not ask for a change in policy, merecy 
stated the problem and made on recommenda- 
tion. Since it was his policy in the first place, 
the Council hedged and began to delay action 
on the information supplied by the Housing 
Commission. 

One month later the Council 
asked the Housing Commission to make a 


Common 


Commission 
Detroit 
known as Oakwood. A few months earlier 


specific recommendation. The 


recommended a site in southwest 
the Watson Realty Company, a Negro con- 
cern, purchased an entire subdivision in the 
district for FHA homes. The Circuit Court 
of Wayne County ruled that the purchase 
removed the restrictions. The changing char- 
acter of the neighborhood was the basis of 
reasoning behind the Housing Commission’s 
recommendation to place 1,000 units of hous- 
ing in that section. But the residents of the 


area thought otherwise. A hearing was re- 
quested for March 9th by the Improvement 
Associations of Oakwood. In mass meetings 
held in the area the white residents cited a 
“prior” right and demanded, in petitions sub- 
mitted to the Council containing 3,000 signa- 
tures, that the section not have the racial 
characteristics changed by building a public 
housing project for Negro occupancy. 
Because of growing racial tensions, Negro 
leaders, through a_ statement issued by 
NAACP and signed by heads of twelve or- 
ganizations, urged that there be no demon- 
stration at the City Hall and recommended 
that Negroes remain away from the hearing. 
On the day than 3,000 
neighbors from Oakwood jammed the City 
Hall and overflowed into the corridors on 


of hearing more 


every floor and stairway. The fire and police 
department had to clear the building. Six 
hundred citizens were allowed to remain in 
the Council chambers. Of this number only 
twenty were Negroes. 

The Council deferred action until late in 
March when it voted five to four to reject 
the recommendation of the Housing Com- 
mission. Voting “no” were Councilmen Cas- 
tator, Comstock, Rogell, Dorais and Lodge. 
Castator was elected in 1943 by a huge ma- 
jority of Negro votes. A DSR Bus Driver, 
Castator was considered a progressive, but 
his actions in the Council have shown him to 
be among the anti-Negro forces. Comstock, 
a former Michigan Democratic Governor, 
was heard to remark that the first mistake 
made by American white people was to have 
brought the Negro to America. 

After the Common Council’s defeat of the 
Housing Commission’s recommendation pro- 
gressive forces called for political action to 


remove the Mayor and the anti-progressive 
Councilmen. 


Negro Leaders Met 


Negro leaders met March 23, a few days 
after the Council hearing, and drafted Rev. 
Charles Hill, to run for council. The leaders 
present formed a committee to work for his 
election. Fred A. Allen, president of the 
Wayne County Better Homes Corporation, 
president of Paradise Valley Men’s Associa- 
tion and owner of the Supreme Linen and 
Laundry Supply Company, was chosen chair- 
man of the “Hill for Council Committee”. 

All Negro forces did not unite at first be- 
hind Hill. In 1943 Attorney Edward Sim- 
mons was the Negro candidate. He finished 
thirteenth in the election with 98,000 votes. 
Many Negro leaders were dissatisfied with 
Simmons during the interim between elec- 
tions. He had played with the Jeffries forces 
and did not participate in any of the ac- 
tivity for housing and against brutality. His 
voice had not been heard once on issues 
affecting the community. Jeffries appointed 
him to the Mayor’s Interracial Committee 
after the eceliton. The Committee, because of 
its appeasement attitude and “do nothing” 
program, was not in good repute with the 
representative leadership. 

The Simmons: forces, led by Joe Cole and 
Emmett Cunningham, prominent local Demo- 
cratic politicians, attempted to break the 
coalition behind Hill and to secure support 
for their candidate. Editorials in Negro 
newspapers, however, told them that the 
Negro leadership was solidly behind Hill. 
Said the Detroit Tribune, March 31, in an 
editorial “No Monkey Wrench Please” : 
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In the campaign to elect a colored council- 
man, the voters cannot afford to let monkey 
wrenches be thrown into the machine. We 
must therefore be on guard to discourage 
all attempts of political saboteurs of the 
bandanna type who may later be influenced 
to enter the campaign to split the Negro 
vote and defeat the effort to elect a member 
of the race to the Council. 


Endorsing Hill, the Tribune observed: 
We believe he is worthy of political support 
and confidence of all public-minded citizens 
of both have the 
Detroit at heart. 


races, who welfare of 

The Simmons forces held a meeting early 
in April, but were unable to secure any for- 
midable support for their candidate. Being 
practical politicians, they advised Simmons to 
throw in the sponge and get behind Hill. 
Declaring that his withdrawal was because 
of a “sincere desire to advance the cause of 
unity” in a letter to the newspapers on April 
30th, Simmons said he would support Hill 
and urged those who voted for him to sup- 
port the “unity” candidate. 


This Man Hill 


Rev. Hill led the Sojourner Truth Citizens 
Committee in the memorab.e fight to retain 
the Sojourner Truth Homes for those for 
whom it was built in 1942. The fight for the 
project involved thousands of citizens and 
numerous organizations. Hill led the coalition 
of forces which picketed the City Hall and 
the Housing Commission; went to Washing- 
ton on many trips and otherwise fought until 
the units were finally occupied by Negroes in 
May, 1942. The occupancy was not accom- 
plished without a minor riot, however, which 
took place in February, 1942. 


This outspoken pastor of one of the largest 
Baptist Churches in Detroit is at present 
building an addition to his church. Father of 
eight children and a native Detroiter, Hill 
was acclaimed the best person to take up the 
political cudgel in 1945. Hill is vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Council on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices, a War Chest Agency to 
combat discrimination in employment; was a 
member of the first Mayor’s Interracial Com- 
mittee appointed after the Riot. He has 
served as chairman of the Interracial Com- 
mittee of the Council of Churches for the 
past three yeargg He was also one of the few 
Negro Salts Detroit who assisted with 
the organizing of the Ford Motor Company 


by the UAW-CIO. 


Campaign Issues and PAC 


In addition to lack of housing, issues which 
influenced the Negro voter were sanitation, 
transportation, recreation and employment. 
Alleys in Negro neighborhoods sighed with 
relief when the Department of Public Works 
periodically got around to removing rubbish 
and filth. In overcrowded neighborhoods it 
was a common sight during the past three 
years to see garbage and trash piled fence 
high with rats swarming all over. The Health 
Commissioner, Dr. Bruce Douglas, remarked 
that it was impossible to enforce Detroit’s 








Negroes in Detroit, with the support of labor 

and progressives, feel that Charles A. Hill, 

militant Detroit pastor, may become the first 
Negro elected to Council. 


health regulations because of overcrowding 
and lack of housing facilities. Recreation 
facilities were admittedly below standard for 
a city of Detroit’s size. During the war the 
transportation system had _ been 
and complaints because of 
reached a new high. 


overtaxed 
poor service 

The Hill for Council Committee through 
which Negro leaders channelled their politi- 
cal activity, joined forces with PAC, labor’s 
political organ. The PAC slate include Frank- 
ensteen for Mayor, Lt. George Edwards, in- 
cumbent councilman, Tracy Doll, executive 
secretary of the Wayne County PAC, and 
Rev. Charles Hill, for Council. 

“What’s good for Detroit is good for 
LABOR” became the slogan of the cam- 
paign. With clever literature reminiscent of 
the recent presidential campaign, P.\C drove 
home to voters that Detroit needs to do 
something about jobs, transportation, parks 
and clean alleys. One leaflet depicted a gar- 
bage can piled high. with bottles, trash and 
debris. Two huge rats were having a picnic 
feeding among the rubbish. The caption to 
the picture asked, “Can we afford another 


2 years of ‘Do Nothing Junior’?” 


A cartoon humorously depicted Detroit's 
rapid transit system as a buggy drawn by a 
broken-down horse. Seated in the driver’s 
seat was Jeffries. Riding as passengers were 
Councilmen Rogell and Dorais, whom PAC 
and Negro voters weer attempting to beat. 
Dorais’ claim to fame is as former coach of 
the University of Detroit football team, and 
as present coach of the Detroit Lions, pro- 
fessional football team. Rogell was former 
shortstop for the Detroit Tigers baseball 
team. In this leaflet Frankensteen declared: 

The patience of the public spirited citizens 


of Detroit has reached a stage of exhaustion. 
In this city it is inexcusable that workers 
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are forced to wait hours for a crowded 
street car or overloaded buses to transport 
them to work, Nor is there any reasonable 
excuse why busy housewives are compelled 
to strap-hang all the way downtown when 
shopping for the family. 


Frankensteen declared that “an alert, active 
city administration” could remedy this situa- 
tion by “proper planning, reorganization and 
implementation of ali available transportation 
facilities.” 

Evidently this argument struck home for 
after the primaries Jeffries told William S. 
Bullock, General Manager of the Detroit 
Street Railways, “either tell the public hon- 
estly just what is wrong with DSR service 
and what you are doing to improve it or you 
won’t be head man of the system.” Jeffries’ 
ultimatum was issued Friday, September 7. 
Bullock in his answer declared that the in- 
adequate service was due to a “manpower 
problem”. 

During the summer, Detroit had a meat 
shortage due to indaequate slaughter quotas 
for the city. Black markets were flourishing. 
Another PAC leaflet given city-wide distribu- 
tion was illustrated with a cartoon showing 
a thief coming out of a store marked “Black 
Market Operators” while a policeman leaned 
against a nearby telephone pole twirling a 
stick and whistling. The policeman was cap- 
tioned “Jeffries Administration.” Franken- 
steen charged in this leaflet that through the 
Police Department the City of Detroit had 
the means to stamp out black market opera- 
tions, “but Mayor Jeffries has not seen fit to 
use them.” 

All PAC literature carried the slate of 
Frankensteen, Edwards, Doll and Hill. Shop 
stewards were pulled out of the plants and 
became precinct workers on local union pay. 
Due to PAC activity, city election officials 
were forced to raise their pre-election esti- 
mates from 100,000 voters to 175,000. When 
the votes were counted more than 200,000 
actually went to the polls. 


How Negroes Voted 


For this article 172 precincts in predomi- 
nantly Negro areas were selected for study. 
There are 212,000 Negroes in Detroit and 
since they several communities 
throughout the city, it is difficult to tabulate 
the total Negro vote. Good estimates can be 
secured, however, by aligning Census tracts 
with precincts. 

Of the 779,070 city-wide registered voters 
as of February, 1945, 202,801 cast votes on 
August 7th. Or 26.2 per cent of the regis- 
tered voted. There were in February 120,025 
registered Negro voters, 32,758 of whom 
voted on August 7th. Of the Negroes, 27.2 
per cent voted. 

Negroes constitute 12.7 per cent of the 
population in Detroit, and the figures for the 
172 precincts represent approximately 85 per 
cent of the total Negro vote. 

The percentage of registered voters voting 
in the primary in Negro precincts was one 


(Continued on page 332) 
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The Crisis 


Non-Fraternization: American Style 


+s LMOST ali Negroes are neurotic!” 
The scene—the bank of the 

Charles River Basin. The occasion— 

an evening walk during summer vacation. 
The speaker—a high-school chum now miss- 
ing in action (from a Jim-Crow Air Force 


unit). The remark, in emancipated Boston 
—startling. 
Eight years for me to digest in full this 


penetrating observation—four of them col- 
lege years in even less race-conscious Maine 
and only a few months of them in segre- 
gated Dixie. But group relations above the 
Mason and Dixon line have been sufficiently 
restrained for this truth to sink in; for my 
friend was referring not particularly to the 
Southland where the lines of caste are well- 
defined and unwavering, but rather to the 
neither-nor region of the North—to our na- 
tive New England, for example, where in 
certain spheres the ring of segregation-dis- 
crimmation contracts to an ellipse and the 
Negro grows neurotic adjusting neither to 
completely racist mores nor to completely 
uninhibited freedom. In my general psychol- 
ogy book, the intelligent dog who had been 
conditioned to jump through a loop and to 
bark at an ellipse quickly went mad when 
the loop was gradually changed to an in- 
between shape, not quite circular and not 
quite elliptical. 

The North’s in-between racial structure 
tarnishes attitudes in practically every realm 
of human relations. A dull fuzziness of 
caste lines is the keynote. A local union in 
New York, Hartford, Milwaukee, Detroit 
elects a Negro president, sends a Negro 
delegate to the annual convention, financially 
supports a permanent FEPC campaign. Yet 
at union meetings most of the colored and 
white members congregate in separate groups 
of seats. In the factory itself, whites and 
blacks may sit down on the same toilet 
seats, but eat apart in the cafeteria. And 
rare is the Caucasion trade unionist who 
goes beyond the requirements of the organi- 
zation’s constitution by inviting a Negro 
co-worker to dinner or a private party at 
his home. “Equal pay for equal work” (a 
self-interest slogan, in the final analysis) 
occupies one compartment of his partially 
enlightened mind. Racial separatism occu- 
pies another. 

Education, we are told again and again, is 
the answer to our racial woes—especially 
education in unsegregated schools. But stroll 
by any mixed Northern high school at the 
end of the day, and, two-to-one, the Negroes 
and white are leaving the building and board- 
ing the same busses in neatly separated 


By William Worthy, Jr. 


Northern Negroes, according to 

the writer, are almost as effect- 

ively segregated by custom as 

their Southern brothers are by 
law 


groups. A Negro boy or girl may be presi- 
dent of a predominantly white class, but 
great would be the consternation if that 
same popular student brought a “white” date 
to a school dance. Not in all cases to be 
sure, but the very faculty members who 
might previously have boasted of the school’s 
“excellent” race relations, would brand such 
effrontery as “going too far.” 


The White Churches 


After all, what educator or churchman 
doubts for a moment that our schools and 
churches are merely following the pure ex- 
ample in the Kingdom itself? Naturally the 
angels serenade the Lord in separate choirs, 
and the latest “gain” won up there is the 
founding (with divine financing) of The 
Celestial Sepia, edited and published by the 
sole Negro on St. Peter’s staff and sold 
weekly on the darker side of Heaven. (Po- 
litically minded angels of lighter hue buy 
it at newsstands across the dividing line to 
keep up with what the Negro is singing.) 
Down below here, the earthly agents of Je- 
hovah similarly take the lead in attending 
to the Negro’s happiness, the church being 
unrivalled as Exhibit A in the natural sys- 
tem of separatism. A free Northern Negro 
faces no physical danger in crossing the 
boundaries of the various Harlems and walk- 
ing a few blocks to a “white” church for a 
word with a pale-faced God. But the famed 
Riverside Church—a stone’s throw frem 
American’s greatest concentration of color— 
has, I understand, one or two Negroes in the 
choir and even fewer among the parishion- 
ers. Not that any one church deserves to be 
singled out for special condemnation, but the 
reputation of a “progressive” Christianity in 
a number of Manhattan churches, for exam- 
ple, has failed to alter the racist pattern of 
divine worship. Under these circumstances 
the Devil has more than a foothold in the 
majestical citadels of brotherhood, and with 
the far-distant elimination of Negro slums 
the battle for human dignity will not be won 
if “restrictive covenants” still profane the 
temples of a color-blind God. 

As one with little hope for the Church 
and those it keeps—(I know of one big-town 
church which is interracial fifty-two Sunday 


mornings a year)—I feel far more concern 
for other areas of human relations. In the 
North where, presumably, Negroes are at 
least human, no jim-crow transportation com- 
plicates war-time subway jams. But who 
ever bothers to ponder the rarity of white 
and Negro friends traveling together on an 
Illinois Central coach or on the IRT ex- 
press? On those infrequent occasions when 
such interracialism does take place, the bi- 
racial friends invariably receive the undi- 
vided attention of every passenger not pre- 
occupied with the Sun or the News. And 
when they happen to be mixed sexually as 
well as racially, the intense heat generated 
by the passengers’ emotions is enough to dis- 
rupt the ventilating system. I question the 
substantiality everywhere of the Negro’s her- 
alded “gains” so long as hot indigation and 
manifestly obscene thoughts pop into North- 
erners’ minds upon sight of a mixed couple. 
The “gain,” I maintain, will rest on a non- 
equitarian, hence shaky foundation until glar- 
ing Northerners cease classifying Negroes in 
a lower species not entitled to a truly frater- 
nal relationship. 

Away from the cosmopolitan cities the ten- 
tacles of separatism have an equally firm 
grip. There, as elsewhere, a home-instilled 
“stick-to-your-own” philosophy and an un- 
recognized race consciousness exert a dia- 
bolically subtle influence on Negro and white 
psychology. The fish and woods and bodies 
of water draw no senseless color line on 
fugitives from city heat, but individual Ne- 
groes and families, together with separate 
clubs and outdoor recreational groups, con- 
stitute real caste clusters at beaches and pic- 
nic grounds from Atlantic City to the west 
coast. The racially neutral outdoors is wit- 
ness to precious little brotherhood, so far a> 
mixing of pigmentations is concerned. An 
occasional kindergarten outing and artists’ 
colonies are the exceptions that dot the land- 
scape. 

Lest my implications up to here be mis- 
construed, I consider the Negro victims of 
separatism who bunch together to be com- 
mitting no crime against society. Outcasts 
are also born with the instinct of gregar- 
iousness. But the bald fact remains that 
only with topsy-turvy premises to begin with 
do such aggregations of color make any sense 
or logic. Even in wartime, metropolitan 


dailies would use scarce newsprint to fea- 
ture, humorously, a segregated settlement of 
blondes or red-heads, if such were discov- 
ered. But miscroscopically small in numbers 
are the Americans who see anything bizarre 
or primitively irrational about conglomera- 
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“colored” human beings whuse 


tions of 
widely shaded pigmentations are less of a 
real bond than is the universal corpulence and 
synthetic fellowship in fat men’s clubs. Na- 


ture at least endows most fat men with 
common dietary problems, especially in days 
of shortages. But only an up-side-down set 
of mores invests persons of color with sep- 
arate and specialized problem of adjustment. 
My appeal is simply for a radical subversion 
of these mores—now. 


Token Brotherhood 


At such a suggestion | immediately hea: 
the gradualists of North and South shout 
that first things must come first: that first 
you must organize the workers and win 
NLKB elections even if you later find your- 
self with racist-minded workers who voted 
“yes” under false pretenses.* I hear the pro- 
fessors of logic rush to the defense of edu- 
cation with lofty words of “progress” when- 
ever one Negro is admitted to a “white” 
college, despite tacit taboos on social mixing 
and indefensible admission quotas. I hear the 
radiant ministers report to a mayor’s com- 
mittee on unity that the annual exchange of 
white and Negro pulpits on Brotherhood 
Sunday represents a “great stride forward” 
for their prodigal flocks and that the Ladies 
Aid Society even invited a rapturous lec- 
turer on spirituals. I see the YMCA Board 
of Directors point with bursting pride to the 
over-the-top Building Fund—with a five per 
cent allocation for a separate Negro branch 
to be just as big and wonderful (in propor- 
tion to the population, of course) as the cen- 
tral “Y” on Main Street. I hear the starry- 
eyed liberals proclaim that fine homes for 
Negro lawyers on Cape Cod are an “educa- 
tion” for many white vacationists, even if 
the homes are all in separate neighborhoods 
rarely traversed by the unenlightened out- 
siders, 

To be fair, our Caucasian brothers are 
not alone in the fuzzy thinking that should- 
ers up a baseless separation. The clock moved 
back a hundred years when “spokesman” 
Booker T. Washington decreed that “on mat- 
ters purely social” Negroes and white could 
be “separate as the fingers.” Even today 
Negro leaders either do not choose or dare 
to call nationwide attention to the breadth 
of non-fraternization, let alone propound the 
lifting of the ban—a straightjacket on hu- 
man relations as rigid in the spheres where 
it operates as the segregation laws of Mis- 
sissippi. To these leaders, apparently, 
equality of opportunity, specifically economic, 
seems much more pressing at the moment, 
and the Negro’s neuroses, arising from a 
separate set of institutions and usages 
amidst a star-spangled liturgy of equality, 
are left for “future” treatment. The possi- 


“Once the election is duly won, contract negotia- 
tions of course become the “first ” item of business. 
Afterwards, the national representatives and organi- 
zers leave town to win more eleetions, with the pos- 
sibility of some local . with local prejudices, 
carrying on. 


bility of parallelism, or a simultaneous attack 
on all factors circumscribing the manhood 
of Negroes, is currently beyond the purview 
of race relations experts. Like the partici- 
pants on the Reader’s Digest’s Town Meeting 
broadcasts, one is ruled out of order upon 
straying from the well-chewed pastures of 
respectable racial rumination. 

Vested interests also intervene to keep 
Negroes marooned on the “Isle of Separat- 
ism.” A Negro hotelkeeper in a free city 
of the North views with disdain a Benedict 
Arnold in the colored camp who crosses the 
lines to a “white” hotel. (Compare the same 
type of understandable resentment shown by 
a storekeeper when an old customer switches 
her trade to a co-op.) Or a paid executive 
of a Negro fraternity harbors no love for a 
colored undergraduate at Harvard who 
voices a double set of democratic objections 
to an all-Negro exclusive society. To the 
mass of Northern Negroes, however, the at- 
tributes of separatism are as “natural” as 
the traffic light on the corner—and receive 
equally thoughtless obedience. The Negro 
newspapers regularly devote columns of space 
not to the problems of desecrated Europe 
but rather to the activities of colored students 
in local colleges, to the social functions at 
Negro summer resorts, to the goings-on in a 
variety of inconsequential Negro clubs and 
associations. With the agitation in Negro 
circles almost totally directed against the 
grosser forms of segregation-discrimination, 
the subtler evils of separation and the ex- 
tremely limited extent of bonafide interrac- 
ialism are hardly noted by the sincerest of 
whites and Negroes. 


Fruits of Separatism 


Exceptional insights do occur, however, 
combined with the courage to speak out in 
criticism. Not long ago a white official of 
Boston’s Ford Hall Forum wrote a “letter 
to the editor.” To me his complaint fully 
exemplifies the fruits of separatism. Accord- 
ing to the letter, Boston’s darker population 
turns out for edification on Sunday evenings 
only when a Negro lecturer is featured. As 
much as this interest is welcomed at Ford 
Hall, said the writer, the members and regu- 
lar audience would by far prefer to have 
their colored brothers attend all the forums 
when equally renowned and _ worthwhile 
speakers appear. The suggestion for weekly 
attendance is especially well taken when we 
consider that a colored speaker rarely says 
anything about the problem of the races 
which is at all unfamiliar to most Negro 
adults. Like the triumphs of Joe Louis, his 
speech merely bolsters the race pride which 
the daily evils of separatism so persistently 
undermine. 

When because of fatuous mores a group’s 
attention is in this fashion directed inward 
and its perspective warped by an inhibiting 
environment, the world’s opportunists step 
in to enjoy an open season on the chauvinists 
thus spawned. For many years white poli- 
ticians, together with Uncle Toms, have 
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sewn up the misled Negro vote by handing 
out a minimum number of jobs to party loy- 
alists and by paying innocuous homage tw 
special Negro events. (Annually on Boston 
Massacre day the Hub’s mayor or the gov 
ernor decorates the grace of revered Crispu- 
Attucks.) With disheartening naiveté the 
Negro press has always featured such patem 
political cynicism with as much joyful fan 
fare as might be expected if the mass ot 
Negro workers had won a 30% wage iu 
crease and had united to build decent home: 
for themselves in previously restricted areas 


[f Negro voters are hoodwinked into ex 
pecting less than even their white brother: 
receive through major party rule, so too ar 
Negro union members short-changed (the 
entire labor movement being thereby weak 
ened). With hardly a breath of criticism 
agaonst them, the national officials of re- 
spectable trade unions distribute staff posi 
tions to Negro faithfuls not as one effective 
means for widening the area of true inter 
racialism, but rather as political sops to a 
good-sized bloc within the organization. (In 
those unions without such a bloc we seldom 
find Negroes on the staff, even when the of- 
ficials are members of other minority 
groups.) It is generally understood by all! 
concerned that such staff representatives will 
confine their activities to the colored mem- 
bers and, on appropriate occasions, keep the 
boys “reasonable.”* I am willing to hazard 
a guess that even “progressive” unions spend 
less, in proportion to their size and resources. 
on educating their members for equality than 
do the Southern states on segregated Negru 
education—and with equally tragic results 
guaranteed in the long run. Not. by a long 
shot is the average Negro unionist a com- 
plete trade unionist, the pious convention 
resolutions on discrimination notwithstand- 
ing. 

An interesting sidelight on the racialism 
(“liberal” brand) found in unions and dse- 
where is that in private conversation the 
compromised Negro leaders are quick to af- 
firm, while describing their give-away func- 
tions, that no limitations have been imposed 
upon their freedom. At times, one should 
note, the true nature of this kind of separ- 
atism becomes as naked and obtrusive as a 
jim-crow seat on a Southern train, and the 
Negro of today reacts with equal mental dis- 
taste. I observe the same phenomenon in 
the sole colored staff members on a North- 
ern publication who was obviously hired 
some time ago to prove the liberalism of the 
editor and to handle, as a versatile expert. 
all affairs pertaining to Negroes. But with 
the sensitivity typical of many who find 
themselves these days in a coercive situa- 
tion, he avers that the editor gives him many 





*I feel morally obligated to cite the outstanding 
exception of which I am aware. Monroe Sweetland, 
formerly with the CIO, left no stone unturned in his 
efforts to promote unadulterated interracialism every 
where. Undoubtedly other less prominent labor lead- 
ers are following a similarly forthright policy. 


(Continued on page 327) 
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CAMPAIGN WINNERS for 1945 in the Kansas City, Mo., membership campaign. Left to right, sitting: Miss Anna Reddins, Mrs. Clara F. Miller, 


David Phelps, and Mrs. Veola Peyton. Left to right, standing: Rev. C. 


OpposE SEGREGATED AVIATION TRAINING: 
The NAACP has voiced unqualified opposi- 
tion to the proposed Army Air Force plan to 
estabiish a 
bombers and fighters as a segregated unit at 
the Tuskegee Air Field. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson was 
informed that the Association opposed the 
plan because it (1) is unalterably opposed to 
segregation in the postwar Air Force or 
Army; because (2) the racial atmosphere of 
Alabama is such that no self-respecting 
Negro member of the Air Force could serve 
there without the risk of clashes with the 
dominant community pattern of anti-Negro- 
ism; and because (3) it is understood that 
the proposed establishment of a composite 
group for the training of Negro fighters and 
bombers applies only to Negroes. 

It is further pointed out that the Tuskegee 
Field does not at present have adequate fa- 
cilities for training command or tactical units. 
Nor does it have adequate housing and other 
facilities for officers and enlisted personnel. 
Where Negro fighters and bombers will be 
trained together at one inadequately equipped 
field, the white fighter units will be assigned 
for training at one field and the bombers at 
another under different command. 

When it was reported that. Dr. Frederick 
D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee Institute, 
was urging the establishment of a segregated 
unit at Tuskegee, the NAACP queried him on 
his position by telegram. On September 25 
Dr. Patterson telegraphed his reply: “I have 
suggested to. War Department that Negro 
fighter units ‘now segregated wherever they 


“composite group” of Negro 


C. Royal, Mrs. 
Goldie Elliot. 


are located be based at the Tuskegee Army 
Flying Field in terms of their peacetime 
strength and until such times as the Army 
develops a policy which wiil discontinue 
these squadrons as Negro units with integra- 
tion with other flying personnel. These 
squadrons is based at the Tuskegee Army 
Flying Field would be units of the South- 
eastern Flying Command as would white 
units based in this area. Please quote this 
statement in full if it is used or referred to. 
Thanks.” 

The NAACP expressed disagreement with 
Dr. Patterson’s proposal that segregation be 
continued or that any encouragement should 
be given to segregation until such time as the 
War Department of its own volition decides 
to abolish it. 

A few weeks later, however, Dr. Patterson 
issued a statement in which he withdrew his 
original suggestion in support of a jim-crow 
Army air field at Tuskegee. Dr. Patterson 
said: “I do not believe that the best interest 
of the colored man in the Army will be 
served if the group were stationed in this 
community, with the personnel of said group 
displeased with the location. Harmonious 
workers together between Tuskegee Institute 
and flying personnel is important for success- 
ful relationships.” 

NMA Does Nor Want SEGREGATED VET- 
ERANS Hospitats: Of a piece with Dr. Pat- 
terson’s suggestion that the Army Air Force 
maintain its segregated units at the Tuskegee 
Army Flying Field is General Omar Brad- 
ley’s statement that certain Negro doctors 
have ben urging him to establish separate 


Virginia Durroh, Thomas Graves, and Mrs. 


hospitals for Negro veterans. When Walter 
White queried Dr. E. |. Robinson of Los 
Angeles, Calif., president of the National 
Medical Association (NMA), following Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley’s statement, Dr. Robinson 
telegraphed the following reply : “Any minor- 
ity group of Negro doctors desiring segre- 
gated veterans facilities are not known to the 
National Medical Association and certainly 
expresses a very small minority opinion re- 
questing segregated veterans hospitals. I can- 
not envision any member of our national or- 
ganization making any such request. I wish 
that the Veterans Committee of the National 
Medical Association could have conference 
with General Omar Bradley. I am writing 
chairman of committee to make appointment. 
The National Medical Association is one hun- 
dred percent with the NAACP in its fight 
against segregated veterans facilities.” 

Walter White then telegraphed Dr. Robin- 
son offering whatever aid the NAACP can 
give in arranging an appointment with Gen- 
eral Bradley, administrator of the Veterans 
Administration, and suggesting that a joint 
conference of the NMA and the NAACP 
with General Bradley be held to demonstrate 
the unity of thoughtful and intelligent Negro 
opinion against segregation of Negro veter- 
ans in American hospitals. 

The Association is already on record in 
favor of non-segregated veterans’ hospitals, 
full use of qualified Negro doctors, nurses, 
specialists, and administrative personnel in 
veterans’ hospitals and facilities; the inclusion 
of qualified Negroes in whatever division is 
set up to investigate complaints; and the use 
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of qualified Negroes in all administrative and 
clerical departments of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration itself. The Association has also 
recommended the appointment of a qualified 
Negro at the policy-making and policy-ex- 
ecuting level. 
WILLKIE House DepicaTtep: Formal dedi- 
cation of the Wendell Willkie Memorial 
Building at 20 West 40th Street, New York 
City, took place on October 8. Among the 
speakers at the outdoor ceremony were Sum- 
ner Welles, former Under Secretary of State; 
Helen Hayes, famous actress; Walter White, 
secretary of the NAACP, which organization 
now occupies two floors in the building; and 
Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College. 
> 2 : . cme 
; NAACP branches, members, and friends pgp LAWYER NOMINATED TO CUSTOMS COURT—President Truman (left), on the 
ave to date contributed $24,437.90 towards : ; : : : : 
: recommendation of Attorney General Tom Clark (right), nominated Irvin C. Mollison 
the Assocation pledge of $30,000 towards the (center), Negro attorney of Chicago, to a vacancy on the nine-member U. S. Customs Court 
cost of the purchase and remodelling of the j» New York. They are pictured in the President's office after the announcement was made, 
building, which is located across the street 
from New York’s famous 42nd Street Li- cute these election officials for the violation Marshall Field, Chicago pubiisher. Marian 
brary. of federal statutes. Anderson, Spingarn medalist in 1938, ap- 
a a eo ea These cases are part of a South-wide, ac- peared on the program to join in tribute to 
‘ y : celerated policy of attack on all methods of Mr. Robeson. Walter White, 1937 Spingarn 
On September 17, 1945, Judge Caillouet dis- an yatta, tae : ; ; 
si : oa : : discrimination against Negro voters through- medalist, presided. 
missed without opinion the complaint filed in ; 
the case of Edward Hall against the reg- pe van popeogton 1s expected that many ater Mr. Robeson was awarded the medal by a 
lee istrar of voters in St. John the Baptist Parish, yee ee 4 wa sclera tnaae rece special committee last spring, but because of 
Mrs. Louisiana. The complaint alleged that Ed- “Creve “eeroes are denied the right to his theatre and concert commitments, includ- 
ward Hall, a qualified Negro voter, was vote. cd e ing a USO tour overseas, the formal pre- 
denied the right to register by T. J. Nagel, Attorneys in the Atlanta case were Thur- sentation was delayed until October. 
alter local registrar, who subjected Hall and other good Marshall, NAACP special counsel, and SERVICEMEN SEND $2,098: In September a 
Los Negroes to tests not required of white reg- A. T. Walden of Atlanta. In the New Or- total of $2,098 was received by the NAACP 
sal istrants and thereby denied them the equal leans case the counsel were Mr. Marshall and froma hattation of Seshees-ond deen 
pes protection of the laws as guaranteed by the A. P. Tureaud and Joseph Thornton of New giner aviation battalion. The Seabees, 29th 
nson Constitution of the United States. ing in the Montgomery ie counsel Special USNCB, sent $716 through John C. 
inor- The complaint on behalf of Hall and other were Mr. Marshall and Arthur D. Shores of Nunn, SK 2/c. The aviation battalion, the 
egre- Negro citizens asked a declaratory judgment, Birmingham, Alabama. 849th, sent $1,382 through Captain Theodore 
0 the an injunction and $5,000 damages. NAACP RoBESON PRESENTED SPINGARN MEDAL: The R. Smith, chaplain, for memberships and sub- 
ainly lawyers are preparing to appeal the case to 30th Spingarn Medal was presented formally scriptions to The Crisis magazine. 
1 re- the United States Circuit Court of Appeals to Paul Robeson, internationally famous ac- New Lire Memper: Joseph M. Goldwasser, 
can- for the Fifth Circuit. tor and singer, on Thursday, October 18, at president of the Peerless Furniture and De- 
1 or- In a similar case from Tuskegee, Alabama, dinner in the Hotel Biltmore, New York partment store in Cleveland, Ohio, has be- 
wish filed on behalf of William F. Mitchell against City. The presentation address was made by come the seventy-second paid up life mem- 
ional local registrars of Macon county, Alabama, 
rence argument on Motion to Dismiss took place 
‘iting in the local federal court in Montgomery on 
nent. September 20. Counsel for the registrar, in- 
hun- cluding former Judge “Speed” Callaghan, 
fight judge of the Scottsboro trials, argued that the 
federal court did not have jurisdiction to con- 
obin- sider a case on the refusal to register Negroes 
- can because of race or color. He argued that the 
Gen- case should be tried in the local state courts. 
erans After completion of the argufhent, the case 
joint was taken under advisement and a decision is 
ACP expected soon. . 
strate In Atlanta, Ga., it was discovered that al- : 
legro though the case filed by the Association 
reter- against the local registrar brought about the H 
sending of the lists of Negro voters to the j 
-d in precinct polls on election day, September 5, } 
vitals, nevertheless, the local election officials re- — 4 
5 fused to permit Negroes to vote in the “white : Sig en eee : 
rane 7 - s . CIVILIAN ADVISER WELCOMED—Fileei Admiral C. W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the i 
el in ey NAACP lawyers are preparing U.S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas (center) welcomes Lester B. Granger, civilian ; 
usion for filing additional cases against the local gdyiser to Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal (left) and Matthew Bullock (right), 
on is election officials. At the same time they are who is accompanying Mr. Granger at the Secretary's request, to visit U. S. Pacific Fleet 
e use insisting that the Department of Justice prose- Headquarters at Pearl Harbor. The pair is making a tour of forward areas in the Pacific. 
; H 
/ 
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ber of the NAACP. Mr. Guldwasser com- 
pleted the final payment on his $500 member- 
ship on September 6. 


UAW Loca. ASKS PARDON FoR SAILORS: Lo- 
cal No. 15 of the United Automobile Workers 
of America has passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion asking President Truman to grant a “full 
and unconditional pardon” to the fifty Negro 
sailors convicted of “mutiny” as an after- 
math of the fatal ammunition explosion at 
Port Chicago, Califoffia, in July, 1944, which 
claimed a total of more than three hundred 
twenty-seven lives. 

The UAW-CIO resolution said: “We call 
upon the CIO to cooperate with the NAACP 
in mobilizing all labor, liberal, Negro and 
working class fraternal organizations in a 
campaign for the pardon of these sailors.” 

The testimony of the men at the original 
courts-martial was not handled by the 
NAACP but the appeal of their sentence was 
handled before the Navy Board of Review by 
Thurgood and other NAACP lawyers. The 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy has 
approved the legal form of the courts- 
martial, but according to a letter dated Au- 
gust 15 from Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal to the NAACP, the sentences “have 
not been affirmed” and “have not yet come to 
me for final review.” 


LovuIsIANA CITIZENS SEEK $100,000: A cam- 
paign for $100,000 to finance a four-point pro- 
gtam for civil rights was launched in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on September 9 by the 
Citizens Committee of the NAACP of Loui- 
siana. 

The outlined program is (1) to secure the 
ballot and break discriminatory registration 
practices and to maintain registration schools 
throughout the state; (2) to institute a series 
of court cases to equalize educational facili- 
ties in the state from the university level 
down to the elementary schools; (3) to com- 
bat police brutality; and (4) to integrate 
Negroes into the Home Guard. 

The first case in the program is already un- 
der way in the form of a suit brought by 
Edward Hall, Negro citizen, against T. J. 
Nagel, registrar of St. John the Baptist Par- 
ish. See “Appeal Filed in Vote Registration 
Case” above. 


Tax Exemption on DAR HALt Opposep 
By NAACP: Legislation proposing the re- 
moval of the tax-exemption provision from 
Constitution Hall, owned by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, will have the 
support of the NAACP throughout the coun- 
try. The DAR refused the use of the hall to 
Hazel Scott, pianist, for a concert because 
she is a Negro. The organization is free of 
taxes on the building and land because it 
claims to be a public institution, serving all 
the people of the District. 

The movement to remove the tax exemp- 
tion is being initiated on the grounds that 
since the hall bars Negro artists, it is now a 
private enterprise and should pay taxes. 

In New York, Walter White, NAACP sec- 
retary, issued the following statement: 


The Crisis 





Peter A. Juley & Son 


PAINTING OF THE 30TH SPINGARN MEDALIST by the well-known portrait painter Mrs. 

Anne Beadenkopf of Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Beadenkopf did this portrait as part of her 

contribution toward greater interracial amity. The medal was presented to Mr. Robeson on 

October 18 by Marshall Field, owner and president of PM and editor of the Chicago Sun, 
at a dinner in the Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 


“There is no more complete barometer of 
the low estate to which the Daughters of 
the American Revolution have sunk than 
the fact that the organization’s sole de- 
fenders are Rankin and Bilbo. Refusal of 
the use of Constitution Hall to artists be- 
cause of race or color, coming at the close 
of war against Hitlerism, is appalling. The 
action of the DAR, however, is not without 
value if it arouses Americans to a realiza- 
tion that they have helped destroy Hitlerism 
in Germany but permitted it to grow un- 
checked and unrebuked here in the United 
States. The NAACP Legal Committee and 
the Association as a whole will leave no 
stone unturned to effect the withdrawal of 
tax exemption and other benefits which the 
DAR enjoys as a quasi-public institution. 

“The public might have forgiven Mrs. 
Truman for attending the luncheon the in- 
vitation for which she had accepted prior to 
the denial of the use of Constitution Hall 
to Hazel Scott. But her reply, “Why Not?” 
in response to a newspaper man’s inquiry 
as to whether she would accept future in- 
vitations from the DAR is most disap- 


pointing, particularly in contrast with the 
action of her distinguished predecessor as 
First Lady.” 


NAACP Hits Printinc DAR REports AT 
U. S. Expense: The fact that annual reports 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are printed at Government expense has 
been disclosed by Leslie Perry, NAACP 
Washington Bureau, in a telegram of protest 
to Senator Carl Hayden, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Printing. Perry said 
that the DAR has issued annual reports for 
the past 47 years, all of which have been 
printed by the Government Printing Office as 
Senate Documents. The last report, which 
was printed in 1945, is a 202 page booklet, 
Perry said. 


The NAACP urged Senator Hayden and 
other members of the Committee to intro- 
duce and consider legislation immediately to 
repeal the section of the law, contained in 
the Act incorporating the DAR, authorizing 
the Daughters to make an annual report of 
its activities to the Smithsonian Institution 
and Congress. 
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November, 1945 


Southwestern Color 


(A sequence of impressions of the color- 
line in the Southwest garnered as a by-prod- 
uct of two summers spent by the author in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Mexico.) 


For Whites Only 
(Brackettville, Texas) 


“For Whites Only’— 

once a triumphant slogan— 

is now an epitaph 

on the grave of dead hopes. 

Behind this inscription 

the clicking of marbles grows dry and thin, 
“Jingle, Jangle, Jingle” 

ragged and broken. 


But every Negro cafe and drinking-shack 
has a new pin-ball machine, 

a more colorful jute-box. 

The Seminole Negro girls 

walk with a trooper on either arm. 


The Fifth Cavalry has evacuated Fort Clark 

and the Ninth (Colored) now occupies 
Brackettville, 

where “For Whites Only” 

is nailed to the mast, 

a bewildered banner of defeat. 


Mexican Plate Lunch 


“It’s quite all right to eat at Lucy Jackson’s,” 
announced my Texas landlady. 

“She’s colored, of course, 

but she’s a good cook, and she serves whites.” 


“I was surprised,” I carelessly remarked that 
evening, 

“to see Negroes, Mexicans, and whites 

all sitting up at the counter 

at Mrs. Jackson’s cafe this noon.” 

“Well. She’s not supposed to do that. 

Are you sure they were eating together— 

not one at one time and one at another?” 

[ re-considered rapidly. 

“Yes, I think you're right. 

I was there for over an hour. 

It must have been at different times.” 


But I watched carefully next day 
and I was right the first time. 


South of the Border 


In nacimiento, Coahuila, 

the Negro settlers have good land— 
legacy of Indian‘fighting ancestors— 
good adobe houses, good clothes; 
they read and write. 

The ragged Mexican late-comers 
squat by sufferance on arid patches 
in huts of sticks and dirt. 

And so an individual 

apparently puro Mexicano 

will announce proudly: 

“You know, I got colored in me!” 


KENNETH PorTER 


NUTRITION WEEK 


Restaurant workers and employers, schools, 
church and club groups and neighborhood 
grocery stores participated in the third an- 
nual Food and Nutrition Week for Harlem, 
which began October 22, and closed October 
27. Mrs. Irma Wilson, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Nutrition Committee of Central Har- 
lem, sponsored the project. A special phase 
of health and nutrition was emphasized each 
day at the New York Public Library, 136th 
Street, which was the focal point of the 
program. 


Non-Fraternization 
(Continued from page 323) 


non-racial assignments throughout the state 
and that he covers Negro functions only “by 
choice.” (To avoid a long walk when leav- 
ing the South last summer, I too “chose” to 
ride on a segregated train!) 


Negro Chauvinism 


But more ominous than even these white- 
conceived maneuvers to satisfy the Negro’s 
minimum demands is the Negro’s in-grown, 
home-spun ideology that today is arising, at 
least in part, from the soil of racial separat- 
ism. “Negroism’—Negro chauvinism—is the 
essence of this ideology. It is the antithesis 
of interracialism. It has no connection with 
the theory of human equality. Without the 
intentional malice, it is none the less as ill- 
fated as the “blond” chauvinsm of Hitler. It 
spells universal disaster. 

At present its separatist roots are scarcely 
recognized. With so much printer’s ink 
being devoted these days to the problems of 
the races, only a fraction of the writing really 
effervesces in the circle where it is read. 
Strange, therefore, that an obscure under- 
graduate editor should raise more bloodpres- 
sures in a few concise sentences than have 
the maturated well-paid writers who make a 
good thing out of race relations. 

But it is not so strange upon reflection. 
The young lady journalist at William and 
Mary went far beyond a permanent FEPC 
and an anti-lynching bill in her parallel ap- 
proaches to ultimate goals. Without advo- 
cating a cushioning (read “deadening”) pol- 
icy of gradualism, she cut through the pre- 
tense of two ‘equal but separate’ societies, 
and spoke for a true interracialism with all 
the concomitant trimmings. Every Negro 
traveler who has tasted the Supreme Court’s 
delightfully equal but separate train accom- 
modations must know that the slogan for 
tomorrow, the slogan of real freedom and 
manhood, can be nothing less than “equal and 
identical.” That was the substance of the 
“FLAT HAT” editorial. Naturally it ruf- 
fled white fur because it spelled the death of 
every vestige of separatism and discrimina- 
tion. Probably many a Negro chauvinist, 
especially of the female species, disapproved 
as vehemently. 

T cannot see how society’s full potential- 
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ities can possibly be unleashed while arti 
ficial standards operate in any sphere what- 
soever. The neuroses and frustrations of 
colored Americans would by no means evap- 
orate if a permanent FEPC ended job dis- 
crimination tomorrow and of the FBW wiped 
out the threat of lynching overnight. Under 
our present dispensation the mass of Negroes 
would still be “birthed” by Negro physicians, 
baptized in Negro churches, reared in Negro 
neighborhoods, entertained at Negro func- 
tions, unionized by Negro organizers, and 
“funeralized” by Negro undertakers. With 
full respects to the abilities of Negro doc- 
tors and to the sincerity of Negro organiz- 
ers, discrimination would still poliute the 
streams of American life. An end-product 
of this kind, stemming from the bloody con- 
vulsions of our times, is not my concept of 
the destiny of mankind. 


Branch News 


CALIFORNIA: President of the San Diego 
branch makes available a speech delivered by 
Peter H. Samson on May 27, 1945, in the 
First Unitarian Church of that city. Title of 
Mr. Samson’s speech is “If I Were a Negro,” 
some highlights of which follow: “.. . | 
suggest that we try first of all to grasp how 
it feels to have people consider you a problem 
Judging by the expressions of thoughtful Ne- 
groes whom I have read and heard, it can 
hardly be a comfortable or secure feeling. 
To be regarded as a social problem, to know 
that people think of you as responsible for 
the existence of that problem, is a most in- 
tolerable sensation for a person of sensitivity 
... If I were a Negro I would have strong 
personal reactions to the position which | 
occupied and the attitudes of the majority 
towards me. I think my reactions would 
vacillate between two extremes. . . . One 
extreme to which I know I would be attracted 
would be rebeliion . . . and at the other ex- 
treme would be an equally natural one, apathy 
and acceptance of my lot as final and fixed.... 

“But I hope that if I were a Negro I would 
realize that neither rebellion nor apathetic ac- 
ceptance were answers with any promise for 
me and my people . . . both are blind alleys, 
resulting only in an aggravated condition for 
my minority people. Both are negative re- 
sponses, escapes from a reality from which 
there is no escape. But there is a positive, 
creative reaction, too; if I-were a Negro | 
could not but be deeply encouraged by the 
growing number of my fellows who are fol- 
lowing this constructive path, and the grow- 
ing number of white men who see it as the 
only ultimate solution. Though everything 
that happens throws me on the defensive I 
would try to remain aware that there is 
another way... . 

“.. . There are unmistakable signs of a 
better day ahead. . . . I would take courage 
from the knowledge that there are southern 
white leaders such as Lillian Smith and Vir- 
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ginius Dabney, who symbolize the coming of 
a new maturity in the South on the racial 
question. There is a workable solution 
to the race problem, because on countless 
fronts, despite countless set-backs, that solu- 
tion is being approached. On this ideal | 
would fix my energies and hopes, if I were 
a Negro. If a man is competent to do a 
piece of work he should not be prevented 
from doing it because of the accident of 
birth; if a man has the intelligence and social 
grace to make a pleasant companion, he 
should be free to’ establish friendships with 
congenial persons, and not be shut off in a 
ghetto, whether physical or psychological. ...” 


MicHIGAN: The problems of displacement 
of citizens who will be affected by demolition 
of temporary war housing, restrictive cove- 
nants, pending housing legislation, and the 
erection of adequate housing by public and 
private interests were vigorously attacked at 
the NAACP Housing Conference held Au- 
gust 29-30 at the Detroit Urban League. Ap- 
proximately fifty representatives of organi- 
zations interested in housing attended the 
two-day conference over which Dr. James J. 
McClendon, president of the Detroit branch, 
and Gloster B. Current, executive secretary 
presided. 

Conference consultants included Dr. Book- 
er T. McGraw, national housing analyst; Dr. 
Frank Horne of the Federal Housing Author- 
ity; DeHart Hubbard, FPHA; William Hill 
of the American Council on Race Relations. 

Assisting as local consultants were Rodney 
Lockwood, executive secretary of the Detroit 
Builder’s Association; Henry Johnson, chair- 
man of the Housing Committee of the Detroit 
Real Estate Board; George Zinky, state di- 
rector, FHA; George Emery, city planner; 
George Schermer, director, Mayor’s interra- 
cial committee ; and Edward Connor, director, 
Citizen’s Housing and Planning Council. 

Members of the resolutions committee were 
Louis Martin, Gloster B. Current, William 
Valentine, George Schermer, William Ken- 
nedy, Miss Lydia Gary, and Edward Connor. 

The conference went on record as favor- 
ing the “removal of temporary war housing 
at the earliest possible date and an immedi- 
ate program of rebuilding slum areas at the 
most rapid possible pace.” ‘The conference 
condemned restrictions “against any racial, 
national or religious group and endorsed in 
principle the Wagner-Ellender Bill. 


New York: Miss Ruth Hemmings, winner 
of the title “Miss Negro Victory Worker of 
1945,” has been the latest victim in the cur- 
rent wave of police brutality sweeping the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. 

The trouble began when police sergeant 
George Neff, of the 77th preceinct, stopped 
William Hudnell, a house guest of Miss 
Hemmings’, telling him that he was going to 
shoot him because he didn’t like his face. 
Realizing that Neff was drunk and capable 
of carrying out his threat, Hudnell stopped 
and allowed the sergeant to frisk him. The 





FOUR-YEAR-OLD Robert T. Moore has been 

a member of the NAACP for one year. He 

lives in Atchinson, Kans., and is the son of 
Sgt. Robert E. Moore. 


sergeant then drew his blackjack and told 
Hudnell that he would “only beat him a lit- 
tle.’ He struck Hudnell across the eye with 
his billy, and Hudnell, feeling that Neff would 
be unable to draw his gun while holding the 
blackjack, began to run down the street to 
Miss Hemmings’ home with Neff in pursuit. 

When they reached Miss Hemmings’ house, 
she opened the door for Hudnell. Neff, run- 
ning right behind him, burst into the door, 
stepping on Miss Hemmings’ foot. He then 
knocked her roughly against the wall, dashed 
through the house, and began yelling curses 
that he would shoot everyone in the house. 
In the kitchen he knocked Miss Hemmings’ 
six-year-old niece to the floor; then returned 
to the front room where he grappled with 
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Hudnell, kicking him in the groin. Miss 
Hemmings and her sister grabbed the drunken 
Neff’s arms to prevent him from drawing his 
pistol, and finally subdued him. About this 
time two policemen came in a patrol car and 
removed Neff from the house. 


An immediate investigation was launched 
by Inspector Mulholland of the 13th Division 
and a fuil report of his findings is going to be 
sent to the District Attorney and the Police 
Commissioner. Criminal charges are also 
being pressed against Neff. The Brooklyn 
branch has assigned two of its top-ranking 
lawyers, Attorneys Charles Kellar and Jesse 
P. Griggs, to handle the case. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Madison Jones, Jr., na- 
tional administrative assistant in the home 
office and former FEPC examiner for New 
England, delivered the address at the open- 
ing meeting of the Philadelphia branch on 
October 2. 


Mrs. Glynner A. Morse, sectional develop- 
ment worker, and Carolyn Moore, secretary 
of the branch, represented the group at a two- 
day national conference on FEPC in Wash- 
ington September 12-13. 


Lt. Robert Hazeiwood, honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War II, has been 
appointed as interviewer of the Veterans’ In- 
formation and Advisory Center, with offices 
in the Mitten Building. 


John Kirby, police officer for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, has been accused of beating 
two war workers and held for trial following 
his confession to the beatings. Kirby was ar- 
rested in September following filing of com- 
plaints by two colored war workers that they 
had been severely beaten by Kirby when they 
asked for information about trains to Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Eugene Clarke, chair- 
man of the legal committee, prosecuted on be- 
half of the two men. 


Prizes totaling $100 in war bonds will be 
presented winners of th: third annual 
NAACP youth essay contest, which closes 
November 15. “What’s your Answer to Com- 
munity Youth Problems?” will be subject of 
the essays, which are not to exceed 1500 
words. Prizes will be awarded to two sepa- 
rate groups of youths under twenty-five years 
of age: those of high-school age, and those 
of college age. 


In September the school board of Willows 
Township, Paoli, Pa., was asked the truth of 
the charges that the Willows Township had 
set up an all-Negro classroom in the school. 
The school has only six grades. According 
to charges filed with the Philadelphia branch, 
approximately twenty-five Negro children, 
ranging in ages from seven to sixteen and in 
grades from one to six, are being taught by 
one teacher. 


It was further charged that on September 
6, the children were taught by a ten-year-old 
student; on September 8, by white teachers 
in mixed classes; and on September 10 a 
Negro teacher was hired and the children 
were re-segregated. 
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Rev. William B. Rowan filed a complaint 
with the school board regarding this policy 
of segregation and failure to provide trans- 
portation to school. On September 10 the 
board took action to rectify the transporta- 
tion, but when queried on ‘he segregation, 
Norman J. Brown, secretary to the school 
board, is reported to have replied that he 
thought that “through segregation the Negro 
chiidren would be afforded an opportunity for 
a better education.” 

Representatives of the Philadelphia branch 
have pledged full support to abolish this 
segregation. 

Four members of the Philadelphia branch 
delegation to the State Conference of the 
NAACP held in York, Pa., September 21-23, 
were elected to state-office : Theodore Spauld- 
ing, legal chairman; Carolyn Moore, state or- 
ganizer; Eugene Clarke, and Robert Evans, 
directors. 

The conference discussed the campaign for 
a state FEPC and the reasons for its defeat. 
A resolution was passed calling upon Gover- 
nor Martin to cail a special session of the 
state legislature to consider action on a fair 
employment practice bill. Other resolutions 
asked for the abolition of the Army’s blue 
discharge and segregation; establishment of 
bi-racial housing projects; abolition of re- 
strictive covenants; abolition of segregation 
and inequalities based on race in Pennsyl- 


vania schools; and establishment of regional 
offices of the Association. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


Chiefly Political 


The war is now over. The Potsdam Con- 
ference has outlined the future of Germany 
and Europe and Attlee and Bevin are in 
power in Britain. And though the San Fran- 
cisco conference formulated plans for a “per- 
manent peace,” the breakdown of negotiations 
in the Council of Foreign Ministers in Lon- 
don now puts for a “reigning peace,” to use 
President Truman’s phrase, up to God. Yet 
peace cannot be achieved by mere sentiment 
and good intentions. It must be based on 
sound information and severe thinking. 

To help his fellow citizens to understand 
the fundamental problems which underlie 
peace and economic and political stability, 
Sumner Welles, former under secretary of 
state, has edited An Intelligent American’s 
Guide to the Peace (New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1945. 370 pp. $3.75). In simple 
language the book summarizes salient facts 
about the people and the economic and po- 
litical factors which make the living history 
of some one hundred and thirty odd inde- 
pendent nations and dependent areas. Each 
nation’s stake in the peace is discussed along 
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with the outstanding factors which will de- 
termine its role in the postwar world. One 
whole section is given over to Africa and 
European stakes in the continent. 


One of the most significanct events in re- 
cent American political history was organi- 
zation of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee or PAC. During the residential cam- 
paign in the fall of 1944 the committee came 
in for an unusual amount of abuse as well 
as praise. Sidney Hillman, chairman, was 
caricatured by the reactionary press as a 
dangerous “foreigner” ignorant of “real 
American” democratic methods, and PAC 
itself was frequently dubbed an arm of the 
Kremlin. PAC was powerful enough, how- 
ever, to forestall nomination of present 
secretary of state James F. Byrnes at 
the Chicago convention as_ vice-president. 
Whether PAC is destined to play a vital role 
in future American politics only time can 
tell. What she has done and how she did it 
may now be reviewed in The First Round, 
The Story of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, by Joseph Gaer (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1944. 478pp. $2.50.) Negro 
protest organizations can learn much from 
the techniques employed by PAC and also 
from its methods of organization and propa- 
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PM purports to be a newspaper but is 
rather a journal of opinion in the conti- 
nental European tradition than a purveyor 
of news. Even its staunchest supporters found 
this out during the newspaper deliverymen’s 
strike in New York. Many PM readers dis- 
covered that the carefully selected editorial- 
ized news tiems and “liberal” opinions were 
no substitute for really factual reporting. 
Editorially, PM is always ag’in’ someone or 
something. Star-gazing idealism through oft 
Moscow-tinted glasses seems to be its chief 
pabulum. Preeminent in this sort of quill- 
driving is its chief editorial writer, Max 
Lerner. 

In Public Journal, Marginal Notes on War- 
time America (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1945, 4l4pp. $3.00), Mr. Lerner has 
collected some of his daily editorials in 
1943 and 1944, They range over many sub- 
jects from school days, through Errol Flynn, 
Henry Armstrong, Lepke, Pegler, Sewell 
Avery, and Teheran to the great peoples of 
the future. The essays make easy reading, 
but they more often map “the mind’s internal 
heaven” of Mr. Lerner than the confused 
and confusing realities of our terraqueous 
existence. Negroes will probably want to read 
“The Color of America” and “The Long 
Road to Racial Justice.” 


Chiefly Ethnic 

It wiil be perhaps many years before the 
real story of the Jews in Europe is told. Of 
the six million odd Jews in Europe before 
the rise of Hitler, it is estimated that hardly 
more than two million have survived. What 
the future holds for European Jewry is out- 
lined in Max Gottschalk and Abraham Du- 
ker’s Jews in the Post-War World (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1945. XIV+224pp. 
$3.00). In seven sections our authors report 
on the status of Jews in the two world wars, 
how Jewish communities prepared for peace 
during World War I, the condition in Europe 
between wars, position of Jews in the post- 
war world, Palestine in the new world, re- 
lief, reconstruction and migration, and Jew- 
ish survival in the democracy of the future. 


For a sketchy, journalistic survey of racism 
and miscegnation, the interested reader may 
consuit Achille Aristide’s Le Racisme et Le 
Metissage Devant La Science (Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti: Campagnie Lithographique, 
1945. 21pp.) The author admits in his preface 
that Racism and Miscegnation in the Light 
of Science has no originality of ideas, but 
hopes that his popularization of recent an- 
thropological knowledge will interest peoples 
of color. 


In a little southern town a mob was pre- 
paring to lynch a man when a dignified old 
judge appeared. “Don’t put a blot on this 
fair community by hasty action,” he pleaded. 
He insisted that the thing to do was to give 


the “man a fair trial and then lynch him.” 
This is only one of the 326 interesting jokes, 
anecdotes, and “wit with a siightly sepia hue” 
to be found in John H. Johnson and Ben 
Burns’ The Best of Negro Humor (Chicago: 
A Negro Digest Pubiication, 1945. 106pp. 
50¢). Langston Hughes contributes an intro- 
duction. 


Americans have always gone in heavily for 
discussions of liberty and equality but have 
usually shied away, possibly because of the 
presence of the Negro, from either discus- 
sion or implementation of brotherhood. Even 
in their discussions of equality they have 
usually excluded the Negro because of their 
concept that he is a sort of half-man living 
on the margin of democratic tradition. Talk 
today about extension of democracy and 
equality balks when it faces the Negro and 
other non-white minorities. Even the Negro’s 
“best white friends” are inclined to offer him 
equality with qualifications. For a considera- 
tion of the philosophical background of the 
problem of equality a good little book to con- 
sult is Henry Alonzo Myers’ Are Men Equal? 
An Inquiry into the Meaning of American 
Democracy (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1945. IX+-188pp. $2.50). 

Mr. Myers believes that the proposition of 
equality is true because it is useful, since 
men are really not equal in intelligence, 
wealth, power, strength, influence, etc. Men 
are equal because of each man’s awareness of 
his own worth and human dignity. Denial of 
this proposition, our author points out, by 
nations and peoples brings tragedy and na- 
tional deterioration. A truth America should 
take to heart, 


What happens when a writer tries to wrap 
up social and political problems into one 
detective-thriller package is exposed in Dar- 
win L. Teilhet’s The Fear Makers, a Novel 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1945. 
247pp. $2.75). Mr. Teilhet takes a_battle- 
shocked veteran, twenty-nine-year-old Capt. 
Allen Y. Eaton, a couple of Jewish refugees, 
and a clique of cynical rascals who rig the 
returns of a public-opinion poll in the in- 
terest of the plutocrats and pelf for his plot. 
Reader interest should center in the social 
and economic problems raised, but instead it 
jells around the purely detective-fiction prob- 
lem of who is the guilty person. A problem 
posed but never developed is that stated in 
the words of one of the characters: “The 
post-war era will be ripe for a properly de- 
veloped plan of psychological attack in all 
fields of enterprise, based on the polling 
operations as a cover for action.” 

Two Negro chaarcters, George Goodspeed 


and his girl appear, but they are largely 


stock figures. Frequent references to Negro 
shirking of army duty on the ground that 
they are Vd cases is libelous as well as un- 
necessary. 

J. W. Ivy 
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Japanese Evacuees 


(Continued from page 316) 


University Hospital in San Francisco, three 
Nisei pharmacists were hired recently when 
the resignation of the white pharmaceutical 
staff left the hospital high and dry. Nisei 
laboratory technicians have also been hired 
at the hospital; and in Oakland, a Negro 
optician has set a precedent by employing 
a Nisei optometrist in his office. 

Because Negroes would be quick to resent 
any special considerations shown to Japan- 
ese-Americans, the War Relocation Author- 
ity has worked closely with employing agen- 
cies to see that no Negroes are fired just to 
create jobs for returning Nisei. The Japan- 
ese, themselves, have also cooperated in this 
regard because they are eager to do nothing 
which will create racial animosity. Down the 
Peninsula, where Caucasian depredations 
against the returnees have been most vio- 
lent, Negro leaders have even recruited jobs 
for the Japanese. In several cases, where 
wealthy Peninsula estate owners contemplated 
replacing Negro and Italian help with Jap- 
anese, the WRA has advised against such 
action, only to have Negro absentee or job- 
gardeners give up some of their jobs in 
order to help provide homes for returned 
Issei or Nisei families. 

In Northern California, particularly in San 
Francisco, the Negro has always felt friend- 
lier toward the Japanese because, even be- 
fore the war, Japanese American were more 
kindly disposed toward Negro Americans 
Although like the Chinese they employed 
practically no Negroes in their businesses. 
unlike the Chinese they did not follow the 
established policy of the dominant group in 
dealing with Afro-Americans. With the 
coming of World War II, the Negro on the 
Coast felt more sympathy than animosity 
toward the Japanese-American, Today he 
is apt to remember former kindnesses and 
courtesies and ponder the question of why 
he should resent the return of the Japan- 
ese. Some even ask the sixty-four dollar 
question: “If the government was able to 
build those relocation centers so quickly, 
why can’t it build more houses here in the 
city?” 

More and more Negroes are becoming 
aware of the restrictive covenants main- 
tained by powerful real estate factions and 
directed against many racial minorities, even 
the kowtowing Chinese. (Picturesque and 
congested “China Town” is reported to have 
the highest tuberculosis rate in the city of 
San Francisco.) The tensions, which alarm- 
ists have been talking up, appear to center 
only around the critical shortage of decent. 
or any kind of, housing for minorities. Vic- 
ious housing restrictions laid the ground- 
work for Detroit’s bloody answer to a fas- 
cist’s prayer. In San Francisco, sired by 
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indifferent and greedy landlords who neglect 
repairs and let properties deteriorate in the 
minority-packed ghettoes, a similar sort of 
condition—the sort on which racists and 
alarmists thrive—is aborning. Only, here, 
the thing that happened in Detroit isn’t 
likely to be repeated—not if the harvest of 
tension must be reaped by the Nisei or Ne- 
groes, themselves. Neither minority wants 
any part of such an ill harvest. The Negroes 
are sympathetic and wary, but not resentful 
toward the Issei, Nisei and Sansei. The 
Japanese American tread carefully and dip- 
lomatically; and they live by an age-old 
adage, “Don’t curse the dark, light a 
candle!” 
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(Continued from page 318) 


ter and reached forward, balancing his 
weight on the balls of his feet, ready to let 
the blow go. And then his hands fell back 
down to his sides because he forced himself 
to lower them, to unclench them and make 
them dangle loose. The effort took his 
breath away because his hands fought 
against him. But he couldn’t hit her. He 
couldn’t even now bring himself to hit a 
woman, not even this one, who had refused 
him a cup of coffee with a toss of her 
head. He kept seeing the gesture with which 
she had lifted the length of her blond hair 
from the back of her neck as expressive of 
her contempt for him, 


When he went out the door he didn’t look 
back. If he had he would have seen the 
flickering blue flame under the shiny coffee 
urn being extinguished. The line of men who 
had stood behind him lingered a moment to 
watch the people drinking coffee at the 
tables and then they left just as he had with- 
out having had the coffee they wanted so 
badly. The girl behind the counter poured 
water in the urn and swabbed it out and as 
she waited for the water to run out she 
lifted her hair gently from the back of her 
neck and tossed her head before she began 
making a fresh lot of coffee. 


But he walked away without a backward 
look, his head down, his hands in his pockets, 
raging at himself and whatever it was in- 
side of that had forced him to stand quiet 
and still when he wanted to strike out. 


The subway was crowded and he had to 
stand. He tried grasping an overhead strap 
and his hands were too tense to grip it. So 
he moved near the train door and_ stood 
there swaying back and forth with the rock- 
ing of the train. The roar of the train beat 
inside his head, making it ache and throb, 
and the pain in his legs clawed up into his 
groin so that he seemed to be bursting with 
pain and he told himself that it was due to 
all that anger-born energy that had piled up 
in him and not been used and so it had 
spread through him like a poison—from his 
feet and legs all the way up to his head. 


Mae was in the house before he was. He 
knew she was home before he put the key 
in the door of the apartment. The radio was 
going. She had it tuned up loud and she was 
singing along with it. . 

“Hello, Babe,” she called out as soon as he 
opened the door. 

He tried to say “hello” and it came out 
half a grunt and half sigh. 

“You sure sound cheerful,” she said. 

She was in the bedroom and he went and 
leaned against the door jamb. The denim 
overalls she wore to work were carefully 
draped over the back of a chair by the bed. 
She was standing in front of the dresser, 
tying the sash of a yellow housecoat around 
her waist and chewing gum vigorously as she 
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admired her reflection in the mirror over 
the dresser. 

“What sa matter?” she said. “You get 
bawled out by the boss or somep’n?” 

“Just tired,” he said slowly. “For God's 
sake do you have to crack that gum like 
that?” 

“You don’t have to lissen to me,” she said 
complacently. She patted a curl in place near 
the side of her head and then lifted her hair 
away from the back of her neck, ducking 
her head forward and then back. 

He winced away from the gesture. “What 
you got to be always fooling with your hair 
for?” he protested. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you, any- 
way?” she turned away from the mirror to 
face him, put her hands on her hips. “You 
ain’t been in the house two minutes and 
you’re picking on me.” 

He didn’t answer her because her eyes 
were angry and he didn’t want to quarrel 
with her. They’d been married too long and 
got along too well and so he walked all the 
way into the room and sat down in the chair 
by the bed and stretched his legs out in front 
of him, putting his weight on the heels of 
his shoes, leaning way back in the chair, not 
saying anything. 

“Lissen,” she said sharply. “I’ve got to wear 
those overalls again tomorrow. You're going 
to get them all wrinkled up leaning against 
them like that.” 

He didn’t move. He was too tired and hi: 
legs were throbbing now that he had sat 
down. Besides the overalls were alread) 
wrinkled and dirty, he thought. They couldn’: 
help but be for she’d worn them all week. He 
leaned further back in the chair. 

“Come on, get up,” she ordered. 

“Oh, what the hell,” he said wearily and 
got up from the chair. “I’d just as soon live 
in a subway. There’d be just as much place 
to sit down.” 

He saw that her sense of humor was strug 
gling with her anger. But her sense of humor 
won because she giggled. 

“Aw, come on and eat,” she said. There 
was a coaxing note in her voice. “You're 
nothing but a old hungry nigger trying to act 
tough and—” she paused to giggle and then 
continued, “You—” 

He had always found her giggling pleasamt 
and deliberately said things that might amuse 
her and then waited, listening for the delicate 
sound to emerge from her throat. This time 
he didn’t even hear the giggle. He didn’t let 
her finish what she was saying. She was 
standing close to him and that funny tingling 
started in his finger tips, went fast up his 
arms and sent his fist shooting straight for 
her face. 

There was the smacking sound of soft 
flesh being struck by a hard object and it 
wasn’t until she screamed that he realized 
he had hit her in the mouth—so hard that the 
dark red lipstick had blurred and spread 
over her full lips, reaching up toward the 
tip of her nose, down toward her chin, out 
toward her cheeks. 
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The knowledge that he had struck her 
seeped through him siowly and he was ap- 
palled but he couldn’t drag his hands away 
from her face. He kept striking her and he 
thought with horror that something inside 
him was holding him, binding him to this act, 
wrapping and twisting about him so that he 
had to continue it. He had lost all control 
over his hands. And he groped for a phrase, 
a word, something to describe what this 
thing was like that was happening to him 
and he thought it was like being enmeshed 
in a winding sheet—that was it—like a wind- 
ing sheet. And even as the thought formed 
in his mind his hands reached for her face 


again and yet again 


Detroit Elections 


(Continued from page 321) 


per cent higher than for the city as a whole. 
Voters in Negro precincts gave Frankensteen 
69.8 per cent of their votes. Throughout the 
city Frankensteen received 41.3 per cent of 
the votes. Jeffries received 9.1 per cent of 
the votes cast in Negro precincts. His City- 
wide vote was 34.2 per cent. 

In the councilmanic race Hill received 
48,029 votes throughout the city. In Negro 
precincts he received 61.4 per cent of the 
votes cast. How did the remainder of the 
CIO-PAC slate fare? Edwards led the ticket 
throughout the city receiving 78,136 votes. 
Doll was eleventh with 44,427 votes. The 
slate in percentages rank as follows in Negro 
precincts: Hill 61.4, Edwards 34.2, Doll 25.5. 

Other council candidates received a negli- 
gible number of votes in Negro districts. 
There was a high correlation between the 
votes received by “anti-Negro” candidates in 
Negro districts. Rogell received 9.1 per cent 
of votes cast in 172 precincts, while Dorais 
received 6.0 per cent. Rogell’s vote percentage 
was the same as Jeffries. Castator, who re- 
ceived 61.2 per cent of votes cast in Negro 
precincts in 1943, dropped to 10.6 per cent of 
votes cast; Comstock went from 23.1 per 
cent in 1943 to 5.5 per cent in the 1945 pri- 
mary. 

An interpretation of the results would in- 
dicate considerable “plunking’”’ for Hill in 
Negro neighborhoods. To “plunk” is to vote 
for one candidate. This is a result of the 
reasoning probably followed by Negro voters 
that principal support for their candidate 
would come from their precincts. If they 
voted for all nine, the chances of electing 
Hill would be diminished. On the other hand 
Negro voters were committed to the CIO 
slate of three for council. For every “plunker” 
vote two voted all or part of the slate. In 
working class white precincts the trend was 
reversed with Hill receiving one out of three 
votes. 

It takes approximately 150,000 votes to 
elect a councilman in the fall election. Elec- 
tion in Detroit is on a city-wide basis. Negro 
support alone is insufficient to elect a coun- 
cilman. The highest number of Negro votes 


cast in recent elections was 79,315 in the 
November, 1944 presidential election. Grant- 
ing that all of these would be interested 
enough to return to the polls in November to 
vote for Hill, he would still need 75,000 
white votes. With PAC support as well as 
suport from many conservative elements, Hiil 
is granted a good chance to become the first 
Negro elected to the Detroit council. 


Attitude of Conservatives 


There are indications that powerful in- 
terests in Detroit are willing to see a Negro 
elected to Council. During the primary elec- 
tion, the daily mewspapers refrained from 
identifying Hill as a Negro. Hill was en- 
dorsed by the “Civic Searchlight’ political 
arm of the downtown. interests. 

Can Frankensteen overcome the handicap 
of race-baiting if raised in the campaign? 
The answer is “no”. If there is considerable 
race-baiting as well as labor-baiting, Franken- 
steen will probably be defeated. If he loses, 
Hill will also lose. There were overtones of 
race-baiting in the primary due to the simi- 
larity of Frankensteen’s name to a_ usual 
Jewish one. Anti-labor forces persisted in 
pronouncing it FRANKENSTEIN. A whis- 
pering campaign is now in progress declaring 
that Frankensteen is a Jew. After the pri- 
mary, the newspapers pointed out that Frank- 


The Crisis 


ensteen was an Episcopalian by religion, but 
the racists are continuing their antics quietly, 

During the past few weeks the election 
picture has changed considerabiy. Mounting 
unemployment, battles between the Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
and the UAW-CIO, wage struggles, have 
heightened interest in the campaign. Shortly 
after V-J Day Jeffries rushed to the council 
with a proposal to start work* on postwar 
city projects to give employment to five thou- 
sand. (At this writing, September 18, 1945, 
the DPW reports less than 1,000 employed in 
these projects.) 

The chances for Hill and Frankensteen are 
bright, but there are too many “ifs” in the 
picture. Win or lose, Hill can be proud of 
making the best run that any Negro candidate 
has made for Council. His margin of over 
20,000 votes received in white precincts is 
an indication that race relations are improv- 
ing. 

It is prophesied that a Hill and Franken- 
steen victory in November will mean better 
housing, more attention paid to the employ- 
ment problems of all citizens, new anti-dis- 
crimination ordinances and a more pro- 
gressive administration. Meanwhile, Negro 
political organizations and progressives gen- 
erally, are bending every effort to shake up 
the Council and elect a labor mayor. 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 


in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 


home towns. 


Tue Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving coor discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence A. Jones 
129 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: VAndyne 1764 


Marshall Denton, Jr. 
3429 S. Central Ave. 
Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 5544 


H. Leonard Richardson 
4066 South Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 7774 


DELAWARE 


Louis L. Redding 
1002 French St., Wilmington 30 
Telephone: 3-1924 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Isaiah Lisemby 
1609 First St., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Telephone: North 7343 


James T. Wright 
3220 Sherman Ave., N. W., Washington 10, D. C. 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, III. 


ILLINOIS 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 S. State St., Chicago, III. 
Telephone: Cal-4968-9 


INDIANA i 
William Henry Huff 
East Chicago (Direct mail to 
520 East 35th St., Cihcago 16) 
Telephone: OAkland 6749 


MICHIGAN 
Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids 
Telephone: 8-9042 


NEW JERSEY 


Logan W. McWilson 
128 Market St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MA 3-1779 


NEW YORK 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 
William T. Garvin 
217 W. 125th st., New York 27, N. Y. 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


OHIO 
Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
425 South Broad St., Philadelphia 
Telephone: Pennypacker 4834 
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| TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY | 


| The TESTIMONY of THOUSANDS: | 
it’s the 
[sae \ HOTEL 

awe i'm THERESA 
Berit | When in 
NEW YORK 
any season 
of the year 
























Tth Ave. at 125th St. 
...in the Heart of Harlenr 


300 spacious, all outside rooms; 
luxurious suites. The beautiful 
Orchid Room for dining; cocktail 
lounge and bar; the lovely Mez- 
zanine for relaxation. Ideal atmos- 
phere for rest, study, and comfort. 


Large rooms with private bath 
$2.00 Single —%2.50 Double and up 
Without private bath 
$1.50 Single —%2.00 Double and up 





WALTER W. SCOTT, Manager 


HOTEL THERESA 


7th Ave. at 125th St., New York City 





California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 
“A heme away from home” 
542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


Missouri 
HARLEM HOTEL 
3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 














RACE PREJUDICE 
CAN BE CURED 


These four new important books on inter- 
cultural education and human relations 
tell you how. 


BUILD TOGETHER AMERICANG................ $2.00 
By Rachel Davis DuBois 
DEMOCRACY'S CHILDREN ........0........0... 2.00 


By Ethel M. Duncan 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN 2.75 
By Clarence Chatto & Alice Halligan 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA.....000... ooo. 2.00 
By Theodore Brameld 


Order from THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
@ FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 3 





INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National Negro Insurance 
Association reported for 1943: 


—Assets of $45,303,718.74 

—Income of $66,049,648.08 

—lInsurance in force: $526,017,578.00 

—Policies in force: 3,190,997 

—Employment (36 companies reporting) 
8.022 Negroes 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vice-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 
C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, HN. C. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE cam be achieved ne 
adoption of a foresighted = Ane 
There is a North Carolina Mutual Policy eotly 
suited to your needs and income ability. 


“NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” 












A Limited Supply of 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of 


THE CRISIS 


For 1943 and 1944 









NOW AVAILABLE 











$3.50 Each Postpaid 








Send check or money order for number of 
volumes desired to 








THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Ave. New York 3, KH. Y. 


NEGRO DOLL SALE 


Headquarters for World's 
Like Guaranteed N. V. 


Prettiest Sun-Tan Life- 
S. Dolls. Modeled for 


Beauty . . . made to LAST. Pretty Full-Cut 
Dresses. Full WIGS. No home with children a 
happy home without a N. V. S. Colored Doll. 


(SPECIAL) 
LARGE DOLL 


Curls, Sleeping Eyes, 
Voice .. . Over 22 


inches. 

lew wale . .$§-98 

BUY NOW FOR 
XMAS 


LARGE 
BABY DOLL 
Sleeping eyes, teeth 
and tongue. Full 
Ringlet Wig. Over 21 


inches. 
Sens only .. $§-49 


PRETTY DOLL 
PIGTAIL WIG 


Teeth and tongue. 
Pretty bright eyes. 
Stands over 18 inches. 
SPECIAL 


FREE Catalogue show- 
ing largest variety of 
Character Dolls. 


C.O.D.'s in this Special Sale. 
History Calendar with each purchase. 
MONEY ORDER. Ship anywhere F.O.B. N.Y.C. 


402 W. 145th St., 


















N. V. SALES COMPANY 
Dept. C, New York 31, N. Y. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 





Negro Dolls 


With Hair, Moving Eyes, Shoes, Stockings. 
Nicely Dressed. Price $4.98 and $6.59 


(if C.O.D., postage extra). 
Agents—Dealers Wanted. Write 


NATIONAL COMPANY 
254 W. 135th St., New York 30, N. Y. 





NOTICE TO ALL CRISIS SUBSCRIBERS 
AND ADVERTISERS 
The Crisis and the NAACP are now 
located at their new headquarters in 
the Wendell Willkie Memorial Bldg.— 
20 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18,.N. Y. 
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Now!! 
THE DEAN OF AMERICAN NEGRO THOUGHT 


W.E.B.DuBOIS 


Joins The Chicago Defender 
Family of Columnists 


Read the Top Editorial Columnists in the Negro Press 


WALTER WHITE 
Ss. |. HAYAKAWA 
CHARLEY CHEROKEE 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
EARL CONRAD 
JOHN ROBERT BADGER 
DR. U. G. DAILEY 


And Now ...W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Every Week in 


THE 


icanoMbaetende 
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ATLANTA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
148 AUBURN AVENUE 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ODODODLO LODGE 


ee 


WAR CLAUSES WAIVED 


For the past forty years Atlanta Life Insurance Company has striven hard to give the 
public the best policy contracts possible and at the lowest premiums. In other words, 
the policy of Atlanta Life is and has been, "many sales and small profits." 


DODDOODDS 


In keeping with the above policy, the Board of Directors of Atlanta Life Insurance 
Company voted to waive all war clauses in the matter of deaths of policyholders in 
World War Il and to pay all World War Il deaths at the full face value of the 
policy contracts. 


The Board voted to make said action retroactive to cover claims that have already been 
settled in accordance with war clauses and to pay whatever additional amount is neces- 
sary to bring the amount already paid up to the face value of the policy. 


The same policy will apply to all future death claims that will occur as a result of military 
service in World War ll. All such claims will be paid just as if they had died in 


civilian life. 


The strong financial position of the Company and the favorable mortality experience 
makes such action possible and the Board of Directors considers the interest of its 
policyholders first and paramount. 


Certainly no group of policyholders deserve greater consideration than the soldiers who 
died in battle and particularly and above all the Negro soldiers who not only died but in 
many cases were faced with the rankest type of discrimination by Negro-Phobists within. 
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© RECONVERSION re- 

quired for the insurance 
business. Only intensification of 
its efforts in order to render 
during 1946 and future years, 
to its policyholders, claimants 
and the public, a superior insur- 
ance service which indeed will 
provide each breadwinner and 
his family security against all 


misfortunes of life. 


Stately Entrance With A Friendly Welcome 


Pouicies placed by the Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc., on the 

lives of thousands of persons have proved guardian angels to the 
homes of servicemen during their absence, and have likewise satisfied 
the claims according to the terms of the contracts of a number of men 
in the service. The Company therefore is both grateful for the patron- 
age it has received from race people during this momentous year and 
is better prepared to render in future years the kind of insurance service 


which the awakened public desires to have. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: Third and Clay Streets, Richmond 19, Va. 


District Offices and Agencies Throughout Virginia and District of Columbia 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT REASONABLE RATES. 
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